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What new car has taken America’s eye... And what car forecast the future with a 
and rung up the curtain on a bright new Convertible double bed for touring? What 
motoring era? This is it—the Nash ‘*600.”’ car introduced coil springing on all four 


wheels for the smoothest ride in motordom?P 


What big new car has dramatically slashed ; 
What car do the ladies like, because it is 


the costs of motoring—made savings every 
miraculously easier to steer, park, handle? 


Vmim—inivitda: == == 

gallon at moderate highway speeds—500 to It looks like a million, and it performs like 
600 miles on one filling of the gas tank! a million. Inside and out, it’s the custom- 
tailored beauty of the low-priced field. In 
fact, everything you see and hear about the 
Nash ‘'600’’ says—‘'‘This is it!’’ 


If you are awaiting delivery of a new Nash, 


owner can count? 


What new car has rewritten the book on 
engineering construction—and brilliantly set 
a new pattern for cars to come? 


It’s Nash—with a one-piece welded body : 
or would like to place an order for one, be 


and frame that is stronger, lighter, roomier ne 
assured that your Nash dealer is doing and 


. » . squeak-proof and rattle-proof. ' 
will do all that can be done to make delivery 


to you as soon as possible. Please be patient 
with your Nash dealer... you will be glad 


And what car offers conditioned air comfort 
the year ’round—lets you drive without 


r . o i ‘ ? ' 
overcoat or gloves in zero weather you waited. 


There’s only one—it’s Nash with the auto- 
matic ‘‘Weather-Eye’’ Conditioned Air Nash Motors 
System. Division of Nash-Kelvinator Corporation, Detroit, Mich. 
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HAT EVERY YOUNG 


DRIVER SHOULD KNOW! 






















A neglected cooling system 
can damage vital engine 
parts but (a) has no effect on 


gas consumption, (b) actually 
generates more power from in- 


creased heat, (c) helps eat up § 
I gas, 


The heat a modern auto- 
mobile generates, under 
normal driving conditions, is 
enough to warm (a) a 5-room 


| house on a winter day, (b) a 
pot of coffee, (c) the cabin of a 
80-foot boat. 






















Grease in the radiator 
forms a jelly-like emulsion 
| that (a) flows freely along with 
the water, (b) helps lubricate 
cooling system passages, (c) 
hampers radiator. circulation. 


The greatest amount of 
anti-freeze is lost by (a) 
leakage, (b) oxygen in the 
water, (c) evaporation. 









Scale and corrosion devel- 

op fastest in the cooling 
system at a driving speed of 
(a) 45 m.p.h., (b) 15 m.p.h., 
(c) 33 m.p.h. 
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Car care begins up front with Nor’way* Correct Answers: 


Radiator Products—Nor’way Cleaner, Nor’way a 
Quick Flush, Nor’way Stop Leak. Have an. — 

dealer Nor’way-condition your radiator 

against rust, scale, corrosion, and leaks Met raies [Neston 

before winter for positive protection all-winter COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS 


with these fine CSC products. *Reg. U. S. Pat. Off, CW POU 














Note to'a New Car Owner 


Congratulations! 


No more waiting for that new car — 
today it's all yours! Here's wishing you good 
luck and happiness with every mile you drive it! 


And just to help your luck along, may I make 
one friendly suggestion? Don't trust your clean, 
efficient new motor to anything less than Quaker 
State Motor Oil. My most particular customers 
use it. It's refined from pure Pennsylvania 


grade crude oil. It resists wear 


and withstands heat better than 








any other motor oil I've ever sold. 


For the carefree driving f/ BS \ 
you deserve, start your new car QUAKER’ 
right and keep it purring with A 
Quaker State! STATE 

Sincerely, 


Your Quaker State Dealer 


Member Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oj! Association 


Minna price 3 
Der Quart ” py \ 


QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CORPORATION, OIL CITY, Y 
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For Devil and Beast 

I usually have the greatest respect for the 
opinions of Dean Inge. But he seems to 
have forgotten his Bible in suggesting that 
the Nazi prisoners be pardoned. As for my- 
self, I like to look at that picture of Géring 
in the dock (NEwswEEK, Sept. 16) and re. 
call Revelation 20:10.* 


WiLuiaM D. McHENry 
Kansas City, Kans. 











The Guerrilla’s Friend 

In the Sept. 16 issue of NEWSWEEK, is a 
picture of Taruc [The Filipino Huk Chief] 
and another man. Would you please tell me 








Associated Press 
Taruc’s tirade and “listener” 


if “the other man” is a dummy or a real 
person. If it is a dummy (and I think it 
looks like one), how did it get in the picture’ 


JEANNE M. SpaTz 
Brownstone, Pa. 


“The other man” is a dummy belonging 10 
a Manila tailor shop, one of Taruc’s former 
hideouts. 


Peace Plans 

Sure, we don’t want to live behind the iron 
curtain, but what have the democracies to 
offer the world as against the Soviet promise 
of a single, warless Soviet world state? We 
quibble over admitting Alaska or Hawaii as 
states while the Reds welcome with open 
arms all comers. 

Needed: a logically engineered philosophy 
for a democratic world state, single currency, 








®And the devil that deceived them was cast into 
the lake of fire and brimstone, where the beast and 
the false promhet are, and shall be tormented day 
and night for ever and ever. 
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For one truck fire: take 16 miles 
of rayon cord... 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 


ie backbone of every truck tire is 
the cord fabric. That’s what takes 
the wallops. It’s when the cords begin 
to pop that a blow-out is in the making. 

Ordinary tire fabric is woven with 
small threads criss-crossing the cords. 
With this process the cords cannot be 
absolutely straight and parallel. Cords 
which are too tight carry more than 
their share of the load, often break. 

B.F.Goodrich engineers developed 
a method for making rayon cord fabric 
without any cross threads! Each cord 
as it comes from the spool is kept 


under even tension, evenly spaced with 
as many as 36 cords to the inch. They 
are then dipped in adhesive and covered 
with rubber which holds them perma- 
nently in place. Cords can’t touch each 
other. And because of a special tension 
regulating device there are no loose 
cords, no tight cords. All are under the 
same tension. 

In just one 10.00-20 truck tire there 
are 16 miles of this rayon cord — cord 
carefully controlled as to stretch, mois- 
ture content, and tension. 

The use of this rayon cord, without 


cross threads, and with controlled 
tension, results in truck tires of 
uniform strength; tires less susceptible 
to bruises, blow-outs, and cracking. 
Tire mileage is increased. 

It’s a typical development of B. F. 
Goodrich continuing research— 
esearch that improves tires for every 
purpose. The B.F.Goodrich Company, 
Akron, Ohio. 


Taw Tis, 
B.F. Goodrich 








Check-ups are saving shut-downs in 





THE SELLERS’ MARKET TODAY 


With production so vital, more com- 
panies than ever are seeking the extra 
protection afforded by Hartford 
Steam Boiler’s insurance. 
Manufacturers know that goods 
delivered today protect their mar- 
kets of tomorrow. Present power 
equipment needs careful watching. 
From the wear and tear of the war 
years may have come conditions 
that could cause a major accident— 
one that would put their firm far 
behind in the race for business. 
Based on long experience, Hart- 
ford Steam Boiler’s inspections of in- 
sured power equipment are designed 
to search out the hidden danger spots 
—so that these may be corrected 
before damage is done, Many policy- 


holders consider this effective engi- 
neering service to be worth several 
times the premium cost. 

Hartford Steam Boiler engineers, 
the country’s largest staff devoted 
solely to power-equipment inspec- 
tion and insurance, draw upon the 
Company’s 80 years of experience 


‘in this one specialized line. The field 


men are located so they can be 
reached quickly in an emergency. 
Unique facilities for handling this 
exacting work have made Hartford 
Steam Boiler first choice by far 
among power-plant operators. Your 
plant needs such pro- 
tection. Ask your 
agent or broker for 
complete details, 


The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Covers: Boilers © Pressure Vessels ¢ Steam, Gas and Diesel Engines + Turbines » > Ebeytrical Equipment 
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military force, police, judiciary, parliament 
and flag, and a welcome with food and mili. 
tary protection to all who join up. 

We stand to lose the ideological war by 
sheer default of a plan to display to the 
world. The UN is even phonier than the 
League. 


A. L. VAN SICKLE 
Cristobal, Canal Zone 


ae 
War Plans 


If it should become necessary for the 
United States to enter mto another war in 
the very near future, could our fighting inen 
return to the battlefields with the same patri- 
otic spirit with which they fought the past 
war? 

Would they willingly expose themselves to 
death tor the landlord at home who would 
not rent them an apartment . . because 
their families included such terrible things as 
children . for the corner butcher who 
had no meat for new customers? 

The second world war has proved that the 
strength of a nation cannot be judged entirely 
by considering the vastness of its Army and 
Navy. . ... High morale is of paramount 
importance 


VINCENT SuDELa, U.S.N.R 
‘San Antonio, Texas 





International 
Fawzia: Royal relaxation 


Queen’s Mate 

Since when is Fawzia, a sister of King 
Farouk of Egypt, a princess (NEWS‘VEEK, 
Sept. 2)P Any dummy (excluding NEws- 
aaa 
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DELCO-REMY...WHEREVER WHEELS TURN OR PROPELLERS SPIN 
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“ . .. HIS MUSIC isn’t bad, but his hair is 
awful! It’s so stringy and lifeless! He’s got 
loose dandruff, too. He really has Dry Scalp 
in the worst way! But I know what he needs. 
I’m going to tell him right now about 
‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic!” 





Hatt looks bérvér... 


scalp feels bérvEer... 
when you check 


Dry Scalp 





| ‘ <3 Sell , fi x ‘ 
SEE WHAT ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic has done 
for his hair! Try it yourself. Then watch the 
improvement. Your scalp loses that itchy 
feeling. Loose dandruff is checked. . . Your 
hair is easy to comb... looks so natural- 
looking. It stays well-groomed all day long. 
‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic contains no alcohol or 
other drying ingredients. Use it also with 
massage before every shampoo, It’s double 
care... both scalp and hair... and more 
economical than other hair tonics, too. 


Vaseline 


PEG. U. 8. PAT. OFF, 


HAIR TONIC 


Used by more men today 





than any other hair tonic 
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WEEK) knows that she is the Queen of Iran 
(Persia), wife of King (Shah) Mohammed 
Shah Pahlevi. 
Harry J. KINGSOLVER 
Bristol, Va. 


Obviously Mr. Kingsolver didn’t read those 
European reports last winter that Fawzia 
and the Shah are estranged and that she has 
secretly been granted an Egyptian divorce. 
Queen or not, Fawzia has been a princess in 
the Egyptian household since she was born. 


or 


Subconscious Fleece 

Your Mr. Cutter must ,have a sense of 
humor. His business chart on page 72 of the 
Sept. 16 Newsweek initials each month from 
January to November—and there he stops. 
Thus the last five letters spell “Jason.” Could 


1945 ES 
Newsweek Chart by James Cutter 


What did the artist have in mind? 








Mr. Cutter have been caught in the stock- 
market slump he diagrams? Could he have 
been thinking of the Golden Fleece? 


LAWRENCE M, CrEIGHTON 
New York City 


Resemblance to any existing fleece is pure- 
ly coincidental. 


Over the Waves 

All due credit to the scientists who per- 
fected the atom bomb, penicillin, the sulfa 
drugs, and so on. But thousands of women 
who are neither warlike nor ill have plain- 
tively wondered whether science would ever 
get around to solving the crucial problem of 
milady’s crowning glory. According to NEws- 
WEEK'S, Sept. 23 issue, they have. If the San- 
ford-Humoller system of permanent waving 
really works, comedians will have to look for 
a new line, for the cry of “I can’t do a thing 
with it” will resound no more through the 


land. 
CANDACE L, PETERS 
Washington, D. C. 


@ With so many incurable diseases. still 
plaguing mankind (and womankind, too, I 
assume) it seems to me that some scientists 
are shirking their real responsibilities. 
Harotp DEAN ROGERS 
Baltimore, Md. 
Coronation: Old and New 
According to Newsweek, Sept. 23, “the 
Modern Museum will probably, as usual, take 
a dsebbing -for its-cheices --—t-ferene can’t 


see why. Certainly, Aronson’s presentation of 
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HARWOOD 


Bleaded 
CANADIAN WHISKY 


Sole UNITED STATES Importers 
R. C. WILLIAMS & CO.,Inc., NEW YORK, N.Y. 




























































































































































































































{ THE BANKS AT WORK::: No.5 of a Series }- 


Buy U.S. Savings Bonds 


Every American can be proud of the record 





of individual achievement during the war. 


Thirty-seven million men and women 
bought $30.3 billion of ‘“E” bonds. The 
banks helped to sell these bonds. 


At the same time, savings accounts in- 
creased from $25 billion on December 31, 
1941, to $45 billion on December 31, 1945. 


Your bank urges you to keep your War 
Bonds, hold on to your savings, and buy 
U. S. Savings Bonds. 


U. S. Savings Bonds are the best invest- 
ment you can make. Your money is safe. 
Your income is assured. Your future is 
protected. 


Buy U. S. Savings Bonds from your bank 
or post office. 


repreren TP WW 24 
| iil) 





The Minute Man has turned from war to peace 
—reminding us to buy U.S. Savings Bonds. 





BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


























BTU's are expensive items... every unit of heat you generate costs you 
money. And when heat escapes without doing its work—as it does 
from inadequately insulated pipe—it’s money needlessly spent. 


THERE IS A SURE way to keep heat in and cut down on fuel costs: cover 
the pipes with K&M “Featherweight” 85% Magnesia insulation. 
Industry Jong ago found that ‘Featherweight” gave more posi- 
tive heat control than any other insulation of its type. 


K&M “FEATHERWEIGHT" 85% MAGNESIA is a moulded pipe insulation 
combining the insulating perfection of magnesia with the strength 
of ashestos fibre... it’s fire-proof, strong, extremely light in 
weight as well, Applied to pipes carrying up 
to 600° F., it has no insulating equal, 


FOR FURTHER DETAILS on pipe and boiler coverings. 


or any of our asbestos products—write to us, 
stating your problem. 


Nature made Asbestos eee 
Keasbey & Mattison has been making it serve 


mankind since 1873. 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANY - AMBLER - PENNSYLVANIA 
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the biblical “Coronation of the Virgin” with 
its up-to-date interpretation of the Scripture 
is to be preferred to some musty, fussy 
superficial Italian painting on the same sub 
ject. If we live, as we claim to, in a twep. 
tieth-century world, our artistic tastes should 
not be idling back to the fifteenth century, 


Fioyp L. ALLERTON 
Chicago, II. 


@ It has always been my understanding that 
the age we live in is characterized by clean. 
liness, strength, and forthrightness. Modem 
architecture is long-lined and straight; mod- 
ern sculpture is simplified and free of detail, 
Modern art, however, seems to be lacking in 
these qualities. The people in Aronson’s 
“Coronation of the Virgin” seem to be ill 
both mentally and physically. The picture 
presents the aroma of decay, the degenera- 
tion of faith. It should not, I believe, be 
labeled “Art” but, rather “exhibit A” in a 
psychologist’s case book. 


LucIL_e K. BLIGHER 
San Francisco, Calif. 














Brown Brothers 


Coronation by Angelico: Musty, fussy? 


BRE SS 





Museum of Modern Art 
Coronation by Aronson: Degeneration? 

















THE DISCERNING KNOW... 


Wherever it goes, the Lincoln marks the judgment of its 
owners. Its graceful beauty is in part responsible. So, too, are 
richness . . . versatility . . . precision. But even more, the 
Lincoln motor car is a symbol . . . a confident statement of 


thorough excellence. To own the Lincoln is to invite esteem. 


Here, the discerning agree, is the truly fine car of the fine car field. 


could be frer 
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- ‘ DIVIGION OF BORDB MOTOR COMPANY 
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merica’s real secret weapon” .. 
“miracle tool of the Engineers and Seabees” 
... you heard such phrases often during th: 
war, when “bulldozer” suddenly became 
household word. 


Now there’s a new champion among bull. 
dozers. Teamed up with the “Caterpillar’ 
Diesel Tractor, the “Caterpillar” Bulldoze: 
has become an unbeatable earthmoving unit 
—perfectly matched and balanced for rugged 
service and big production. 


Today these husky tools are at work on 
hundreds of contracts across the country. You 
can identify them by their clean lines, unham- 
pered by overhead frames, and by the way 
their scientifically curved blades roll the earth 
ahead like a breaking wave. 


Watch them bowl over trees and brush as they 
clear new land—or rip through earth and rock 
to slash a road out of a hillside. Tasks 
that once required months of labor 
are accomplished by these power- 

ful machines in a few hours. 


There are many such jobs to be done 

—in flood control, forest and soil con- 
servation, housing, highway and airport con- 
struction. ‘‘Caterpillar” Bulldozers will play 
a mighty part in the great earthmoving days 


that are ahead. 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


CATERPILLAR DIESEL 


Engines » Tractors » Motor Graders ¢ Earthmoving Equipment 
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NEW BUSINESS: Henry Hazlitt, whose 
new “Business Tides” column starts in 
this issue (page 76), is a self-effacing, 
quiet man. Often he 
melts into his sur- 
roundings. He sel- 
dom raises his voice. 
But when he does, it 
is firm. When he 
speaks, it is with 
conviction. When he 
writes, the firmness 
and conviction are al- 
ways apparent. Haz- 
litt, widely praised 


N. Y. Times 





as an economist, likes his economics— 
but he also likes writing. 

Whenever someone asks him if he is 
a descendant of William Hazlitt, dis- 
tinguished English early-nineteenth-cen- 
tury essayist and critic, his face seems to 
light up. In an indirect line, he is. He 
spent his early newspaper days mostly on 
editorial and financial desks of New York 
newspapers. But in the ’20s his interest 
in letters transcended economics and he 
became widely known as a literary critic. 
His “Anatomy of Criticism” (1933) still 
makes good reading. 

‘In 1933, when the rambunctious Henry 
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L. Mencken walked out as editor of The 
American Mercury, Henry Hazlitt was his 
choice as successor. Hazlitt held the job 
for a while, then started a twelve-year 
stint for The New York Times. For the 
last year or so he has done a weekly 
column for The Times’ financial page as 
well as general editorial writing. 

Of Hazlitt’s qualifications, Henry Men- 
cken states: “He is one of the few econ- 
omists in human history who could real- 
ly write.” The Washington Star says: 
“Hazlitt writes well. He is not one of 
those economists whose style indicates 
that they are congratulating themselves 
that no one will be able to understand 
them.” The Boston Post says: “Mr. Hazlitt 
not only knows his facts and their rami- 
fications, but can tell the reader about 
them in a language that really explains.” 


os 


FREE REIGN: Incidentally, Newsweek 
editors have sometimes agreed and some- 
times disagreed with Henry Hazlitt’s 
views in the past. This no doubt will! be 
true in the future. However, we-have 
never influenced or interfered with the 
views of any “signed-opinion” writer. 
That stands for Henry Hazlitt. Our job is 
to present the news as objectively and im- 
partially as possible. We leave editorial 
opinion entirely to the recognized experts 
whose signed columns are presented with- 
out impediment, influence, or interference 
from the editors. All right, Mr. Hazlitt, 
the column is yours. 


ows 


MIND-READERS: Last week’s inside 
story of the Wallace episode by News- 
WEEKS Washington bureau prompted 
White House accusations of “leaks” in 
high government quarters. One important 
government officer asked a bureau staffer 
how he got Acting Secretary Clayton’s 
message to Secretary Byrnes. Told it was 
“reconstructed” from NEwswEEk’s knowl- 
edge of Byrnes and Clayton, he remarked: 
“You are some mind-readers. Even the 
punctuation was correct.” 

THE COVER: Even though they seem to 
see the end of their ruinous road, ex- 
Reichsmarshal Hermann Wilhelm Goring 
and ex-Admiral Karl 
Doenitz will have 
to wait another week 
or more while5,000,- 
000 words of evi- 
dence are sifted to 
produce their sen- 
tence at Nuremberg. 
An AP photographer 
caught Goring, the 
self-appointed martyr among the defend- 
ants, in this gesture of resignation as he 
slouched in the prisoner’s dock (see page 
40). For an appraisal of the trials, see Ray- 
mond Moley’s Perspective (page 96). 
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Here’s a question that may be fairly put by many 
manufacturers to products that have been out in the 
field, pulling their freight, for some time. 

It’s a small thing, but a BIG thing, as so many of 
these manufacturers have found. 

For when a product, a machine, or a process can keep 
count of its own functioning, performance, or produc- 
tion... then it gives its user a much tighter rein on 
all lines of production. Because, you see, when a 
Veeder-Root Counting Device is built into a product, 
then that counter gives an accurate, up-to-the-minute 
record of that product’s performance . . . shows at 
all times how the product stands in relation to de- 
partmental and over-all production schedules... 
shows, when the product is newly installed, that it 
is living up to its guarantee. This is what’s meant by 
Veeder-Root Countrol . .. which means an extra use- 
fulness, and new sales-appeal for any product. 


Now, just one thing more: No m<:-ct what you make, 
it will profit you to investigate the possibilities of 
complete Veeder-Root Countrol. For beyond the 
scores of standard Veeder-Root Counting Devices, 
there are no limits to the development of special 
devices for any purpose. So mever say your product 
can’t count... until you've talked to a ‘Counting 
House”’ engineer. Write. 











The Crunitiing Women off Gudecthy 


<a 
VEEDER-ROOT INC. 


Hartford 2, Connecticut 


In Canada: Veeder-Root of Canada, Ltd., Montreal 
In England : Veeder-Root Ltd. (New address on request) 
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What’s Behind Today's 
News and What's to Be Expected 
in Tomorrow's 


oor 


Capital Straws 





Before leaving for his two-hour White 
House conference with Truman last week, 
Wallace calmly dictated to his secretary 
a memorandum on the cross-breeding of 
poultry. His desk was bare except for a 
copy of Pravda and one of Heredity, a 
poultry-breeding magazine . . . Secretary 
Byrnes’s reply to Under Secretary Clay- 
ton’s telegram advising him of the Wal- 
lace speech was brief. “Thank you for 
your message,” Byrnes said. “Will not 
make any statements until advised”. . . 
Robert Schuman, the French Minister of 
Finance, is expected to visit Washington 
shortly to discuss problems of “common 
concern” with Secretary Snyder. He will 
come ostensibly in connection with the 
International Bank meeting, but his real 
purpose is to canvass the possibilities of 
anew loan to France. 


Democratic Campaigners 


Upset by widespread reaction to the 
Wallace affair, the Democratic high com- 
mand is grooming Agriculture Secretary 
Anderson and Interior Secretary Krug as 
Administration campaigners for the com- 


« 


ing election. Anderson is being scheduled 
for about fifteen speeches over the coun- 
try during October. He’s considered one 
of the party’s best extemporaneous speak- 
ers and he'll probably expand his theories 
of increased production through increased 
price ceilings. Krug, who recently has 
been touring the coal mine areas of West 
Virginia and Pennsylvania, also will prob- 
ably be sent to boost the campaigns in 
other doubtful states. 


French About-Face 


American negotiators in Paris were 
about to obtain French consent to the 
economic unification of the three western 
occupation zones in Germany when Wal- 
lace’s speech set off the dispute over U. S. 
foreign policy. The French immediately 
suspended all negotiations. 


National Notes 


The extracurricular incomes of some 
members of business-school faculties may 
be investigated by the House Small Busi- 
ness Committee. The investigation would 
be based on charges that, because many 
supposedly impartial professors are em- 
ployed by corporations as well as their 
schools, they are prejudiced in their pub- 
lic statements and in their teaching . . . 
AFL headquarters is quietly applying 
heat to its local organizations to withdraw 
from political projects jointly sponsored 
by the CIO... The American Legion and 


Veterans of Foreign Wars have become 
so bitter toward the American Veterans 
Committee that they are refusing to have 
their representatives appear on the same 
platform with AVC speakers in forum 
discussions of veterans’ problems. 





Trends Abroad 
"Tisowgh little has been said about it, 


U. S. Military Government authorities 
are alarmed at the number of German 
veterans’ groups which have cropped up 
recently in the American zone . . . The 
same authorities also are worried over 
the reaction of German civilians to crit- 
icisms of U.S. domestic and internation- 
al policies which Army censors have un- 
covered in letters sent by writers in the 
U. S. to friends in Germany . . . American 
intelligence officers are investigating evi- 
dence that Bulgaria has begun an under- 
cover rearmament program . . . Britain 
is facing a racial problem in the Fiji Is- 
lands. The native Fijians, who are partly ° 
of Malay stock, are protesting against 
the number of immigrants being admit- 
ted from India. 


Paris Housing Threat 


An organization of Paris tenants has 
warned the French Government that if 
effective measures aren't taken to solve 
the housing shortage there will be an out- 
break of London-type squatting by home- 





Seerceny Byrnes, after much reflec- 
tion on Russian-American relations, has 
ordered a drastic measure—publication 
of the captured records of the German 
\ Foreign Office for the entire period of 
Nazi control from 1933 to 1945. The 
\ step, long urged by State Department 
antitotalitarians, will be formally an- 
nounced soon. The documents, of 
course, will disclose to the world the 
secret terms of the Molotoff-Ribbentrop 
pact, which partitioned Poland in 1939 
and neutralized Soviet Russia the fol- 
lowing year while its treaty partner, 
Germany, overran Western: Europe. 
Thus, by official action, the United 
States will reveal in authentic detail a 
story which Russia would not allow 
Ribbentrop to elaborate at the Nurem- 
berg trials. 

The decision to exploit the records 
was made reluctantly and with full ap- 





eee 





Byrnes’s Decision: To Publish Secret Nazi-Soviet Documents 


preciation that it might plunge Soviet- 
U.S. friendship to a new low. Byrnes 
was advised, however, that further for- 
bearance would gain nothing for United 
States policy in Moscow, but that action 
might get results. The publication pol- 
icy was framed with this in view. 


Ie Russian-American relations im- 
prove before the papers are ready for 
publication, a Moscow request for de- 
letions may be entertained. However, 
the State Department is now consider- 
ing amending its announcement so that 
the entire record of Nazi-Soviet negotia- 
tions may be opened to the press at any 
time at its discretion. Although Prof. 
Raymond J. Sontag, University of Cali- 
fornia historian who will direct the de- 
tailed editing, estimates the complete 
job of annotating the tremendous mass 
of papers may take from two to four 


years, the department will reserve the 
right to publish single documents of 
public interest before the whole collec- 
tion is released. 

It isn’t generally realized, but Russia 
was thinking about these records as 
much as military prestige when it 
spurned Allied aid in capturing Berlin 
in the last days of the Third Reich. The 
American command already knew that 
the records had been cached in its zone 
by the Nazis—possibly as an apple of 
future Allied discord—and let the mat- 
ter of the entry into Berlin go without 
much argument. 


‘Although the decision will aid 
Byrnes in any forthcoming domestic 
contest with Henry A. Wallace over for- 
eign policy, it was decided before Wal- 
lace proclaimed his position and without 
reference to him. 

nal 
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less groups. The Parisians even intend 
to establish liaison with the British squat- 
ters. Actually, Paris would be ripe for 
such Communist-sponsored maneuvers 
because there are throngs of homeless 
families and hundreds of empty apart- 
ments and houses tenaciously held by 
prosperous persons who usually have 
country homes or another house in some 
other city. 


Lincoln Parody 


A travesty on one of Abraham Lin- 
coln’s most famous phrases is cropping 
up in Communist propaganda in Ger- 
many. In recent election campaigns in 
the Soviet zone, the Communists have 
made much of the slogan: “Through the 
people, with the people, for the people.” 
Nothing is said in the propaganda about 
“by the people,” or “of the people.” 


Civilians to Germany 


The Army and State Department are 
changing over from military to civilian 
personnel in the occupation staff in Ger- 
many much more rapidly than is general- 
ly realized. They plan to have civilians in 
at least two-thirds of all administrative 
jobs by Thanksgiving. Some of those now 
being assigned to Military Government as 
civilians are men who have been doing 
the same or similar work in uniform up 
. to now, but a considerable number are 
new appointments from this country. 


Foreign Notes 


Communist headquarters in Rome 
boasts an increased membership of 364,- 
000 associates since December 1945. If 
this is true, the strength of Communists 
in Italy will have risen from 1,762,000 
to 2,126,000 in less than a year. . . Re- 
calling the old Russian superstition that 
mushrooms and war go together—borne 
out by a bumper crop in 1941—Soviet 
peasants are not downcast by the almost 
complete failure of this year’s mushroom 
harvest . . . Princess Audoxia of Bulgaria 
has been granted a residence permit for 
the American zone in Germany . . . Volks- 
wagen, the people’s car which Hitler 
never provided for the German people, 
are going on sale for British married of- 
ficers stationed in Germany . . . The Rus- 
sians have asked Hungary’s permission 
for the establishment of Soviet consulates 
in four Hungarian cities with a staff of 
more than 100 persons in each. The Hun- 
garians will consent. 





Worried Auto Dealers 


Organized automobile dealers are 
planning a public-relations campaign to 
offset recent adverse criticism, which they 
say was caused by the practices of a small 
minority. With an eye to an eventual 
buyers’ market, legitimate dealers are 
worried about reports of bonuses for new 
cars, irregular distribution, loading of 
buyers with unwanted extra equipment, 
and low trade-in prices. Several manufac- 


turers, who likewise are disturbed about 
a possible black eye for the whole indus- 
try, are backing the dealers’ drive. 


Aviation Notes 


Airplane-to-ground telephone commu- 
nication for passengers may be provided 
by leading airlines within a few months. 
The service, similar to that developed for 
automobiles, will use radio frequencies 
already allocated to planes . . . Domestic 
airlines will need $625,000,000 new capi- 
tal in the next five years—nearly four times 
the invested capital at the end of 1945. 
The lines must buy new planes and 
equipment and restore cash resources 
depleted by the unexpectedly heavy ex- 
pense of reconverting military planes, 
higher operating costs, extensive train- 
ing programs, and new facilities to meet 
traffic increases . . . To take care of cash 
requirements in the next 21 months Pan 
American has arranged a $40,000,000 
credit with New York banks. 


Meat From Mexico 


In a move to ease the meat shortage, 
Secretary Anderson may soon reopen the 
Mexican border to imports of 500,000 
head of cattle annually. Fear of hoof-and- 
mouth disease led to a ban on Mexican 
cattle last June. Mexican  cattlemen 
charged the borders were closed during 
the summer OPA holiday period to keep 
foreign meat out of the uncontrolled 
boom market. However, now U.S. vet- 
erinarians have reported that Mexico is 
free from the disease, and it is safe to 
open the border. 


Business Footnotes 


Washington is considering a boost in 
the lumber set-asides for the housing pro- 
gram from 50% of sawmill production to 
60% . . . Easing of restrictions on the use 
of natural rubber is expected after the 
first quarter of 1947, reflecting the im- 
proved supply outlook in the Far East 
. . . Rural Electrification Administrator 
Wickard will continue to attack private- 
power companies in speeches before rural 
power cooperatives until Congress recon- 
venes. He is laying a defense against ex- 
pected charges by the _ private-power 
leaders next winter that the cooperatives 
are part of a scheme to socialize the util- 
ity industry . . . War Assets Administra- 
tor Littlejohn is reorganizing his elec- 
tronics division to speed the sale of 
$2,250,000,000 surplus radio, radar, and 
electronies devices . . . The steel shortage, 
currently slowing automobile production, 
is expected to be more acute in the next 
few months. 





Book Notes 
Donald Nelson’s book, “Arsenal of 


Democracy,” is stirring up controversy in 
Washington. Some former friends feel 
Nelson brushed off or ignored certain 
associates who contributed most to his 
program. They also feel he toned down 


— 


some of the most important and colorfy] 
stories—notably the fracas with Charles 
E. Wilson of General Electric, former 
WPB executive vice chairman . . . An 
inside story of the wartime career of Gen. 
eral Marshall, who says he won't write 
his memoirs, will appear in “Together,” 
a book by his wife, Katherine Tupper 
Marshall, due in November. It is the first 
venture of a new publishing house, Tup. 
per & Love, which includes Mrs. Mar. 
shall’s brother, Tristram Tupper . , . 
Maxim Gorky’s first novel, “Orphan 
Paul,” originally serialized in a Russian 
newspaper in the ’90s, will be published 
in book form for the first time this fall in 
the U.S. ... Alex Gard, the cartoonist, 
is working on a book for Scribners satiriz. 
ing Hollywood. 


Phony Baseball Lottery 


U.S. postal authorities are checking 
the activities of a Mexican syndicate 
which is promoting a baseball lottery 
based on the last batter, according to 
line-up numbers, for each team in the 
first four World Series games. .Letters 
recently pouring across the border from 
Mexico City promise agents in this coun- 
try a 50-cent cut on each $2.50 ticket 
and 10% of any of the 5,000 lavish prizes 
won on tickets they sell. Pool experts 


-point out the operation should be profit- 


able for the syndicate. It is computed that 
the $100,000 ‘first-prize ticket with the 
correct eight last batters would occur 
only once in 11,969,016,345 possible 
combinations. Punched in Mexico, the 
tickets carry what is called a “foolproof” 
fingerprint identification for the holder 
instead of the usual serial number. The 
experts also suggest how easily the tick- 
ets could be counterfeited by means of 
photographic processes, thereby furnish- 
ing the operators with a readymade ex- 
cuse for welching. 


Movie Lines 

Ann Sheridan’s next film, “The Un- 
faithful,” will be about the readjustment 
problems of a'returned veteran . . . “Ben- 
efit Performance,” a mystery novel by 
Dick Sale, son of the late vaudevillist 
Chick Sale, will be made into a movie by 
Twentieth Century-Fox . . . Because of a 
growing Hollywood shortage of Indians 
for Westerns, one major producer has put 
50of them under exclusivelongterm con- 
tract . . . The title of Gregory Peck’s 
starrer, “The Short Happy Life of Francis 
Macomber,” based on the Hemingway 
story, has been switched to “Without 
Honor” because few theater marquees 
are large enough to carry the long title 
.. . J. Arthur Rank’s next big budget 
feature will be a Technicolor film about 
the discovery of America, based on Saba- 
tini’s novel “Christopher Columbus” . . - 
Richard Lyon, 10-year-old:son of oldtime 
stars Bebe Daniels and Ben Lyon, will get 
a featured role in Twentieth Century- 
Fox’s “My Heart Tells Me.” He played 
Irene Dunne’s youngster in “Anna an 
the King of Siam.” 
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Near Bridgeton, New Jersey, Seabrook Farms...a mammoth 
30,000 acre “food factory”... annually grows, freezes, cans 
and dehydrates millions of pounds of garden foods. In such 
a huge, complex operation, transportation is vital. And only 
one means of transport... the motor truck ... can do the job. 


Trucks haul the seed and the fertilizer... trucks help harvest 
the crops and carry them to processing plants .. . truck- 
powered buses transport workers to and from the fields... 
and trucks deliver the packaged foods to distribution points. 


Hundreds of GMCs are used in this work. Here is a “prov- 
ing ground” for GMC power and stamina... evidence of the 
ability of GMC trucks to perform the toughest farm tasks. 


There’s a GMC truck suited to the needs of every farm, large 
orsmall. In fact, in GMC’s wide range of models, 4 to 20 tons, 
there’s an ideal truck type for every type of truck operation. 


GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION e GENERAL MOTORS 








Cooperate in the National Safety Campaign 
Watch Where You Walk— Watch How You Drive 





THE TRUCK OF VALUE 





GASOLINE e DIESEL 
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Disruption of the left-to-center political coalition that elected 
Roosevelt and reelected him three times will be a certain con- 
sequence of Wallace’s expulsion from the Cabinet. 


This crack-up may not mean much in the Congressional elec- 
tions because the extreme left, however angry with the Demo- 
crats, has no place else to go unless it stays at home. It is not 
likely to absthin in places like New York, where it still wants 
to beat Republicans like Dewey more than it wants to punish 
Truman. 


A left-labor third party built around CIO-PAC will probably 
be in the field by 1948, and it may draw enough support away 
from the Democrats to elect a Republican President. The Com- 
munists already have announced their determination to build 
such a party. 


Truman and his political advisers agree that Wallace was their 
last link with the far left and that his departure will bring about 
a new alignment. That was why the President hesitated so long 
about asking for Wallace’s resignation. 


Furious public debate on foreign policy is only starting. While 
Administration strategists think Byrnes will come out of it with 
even greater support than he has now, they do not underesti- 
mate the skill and influence of the left’s propagandists. 


Harriman’s appointment will give Byrnes the cabinet support 
he needs, particularly when he is out of the country. The new 
Secretary of Commerce is a practiced hand at foreign affairs 
and strongly favors firm dealing with Russia. 


Farther deterioration of the armed forces may be checked by 
this debate. Administration leaders feel that intensified public 
interest in foreign affairs will force Congress to vote heavy mili- 
tary appropriations. 


U. S. interest in military bases in the Atlantic is cooling. The 
realities of atomic warfare rather than Wallace’s complaints 
about base grabbing are responsible for the change. It occurred 
before the Wallace affair broke. 


Outlying garrisons in places like Iceland and the Azores won't 
add much to the security of the U. S. in an age of supersonic 
speeds, long-range planes, and atomic bombs, experts now feel. 
That accounts for the recently announced decision to withdraw 
troops from Iceland. ‘ 


Negotiations with Portugal for a permanent air base on Santa 
Maria Island, the Azores, are continuing but indications are the 
U. S. will settle for agreement permitting establishment of 
bases on Portuguese territory in case of war. 


Another strike wave may develop before the November elec- 
tions, but it will be confined to relatively small segments of 
industry. West Coast longshoremen are scheduled to go out 
Oct. 1, unless they reach an agreement with operators. Tele- 
phone workers and telegraphers also are threatening strike ac- 
tion. 


The next big industrial-relations crisis can be expected in Feb- 
ruary, when a united front of CIO unions, including Phil Mur- 
ray’s steelworkers, automobile, and electrical workers, presents 
new wage demands. 


The CIO’s newest objective is expected to be a 17-cent-an-hou: 
raise on top of the 18%-cent increase won in last January's 
strikes. The last round of wage boosts produced an average in- 
crease in all manufacturing industries of 14% cents, according 
to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. | 


Industry may be on its own when the time comes to cope with 
labor’s demand for another piece of industrial earnings. The 
trend of thought in the government is toward withdrawal from 
labor relations and return to free collective bargaining. 


Meat price control will continue for the time being ever 
though this will probably mean reestablishment of the blac! 
market. The OPA’s order rolling restaurant meat prices bac! 
to June 30 is to be supplemented by other measures designed 
to prevent restaurateurs from getting a lion’s share of availab! 
supply. 


Officials see no immediate hope for relief from the meat famine 
Porter of OPA hopes for an improvement in supply in about 3! 
ans but the Agriculture Department thinks it will be neare: 
60 days. 


Poultry prices may have to be recontrolled if the meat shortag. 
lasts much longer. Housewife demand for chickens, turkeys 
and eggs is increasing and prices consequently can be expectec 
to rise. 


Recontrol of dairy product prices is still likely. Under the nev 
price law, ceilings can’t be restored until cost to consumers ad 
vances beyond the June 30 level, plus the amount of subsidies 
This hasn’t happened yet but probably will. 


Sugar supply will continue tight through 1947 and ration: 
probably won't be increased for at least six months. 


Tax laws will be revised at the next session whether the Repub 
licans or Democrats win control of the House. Representativ. 
Knutson of Minnesota, who will become chairman of the tay 
writing Ways and Means Committee if the Republicans win 
is sticking to his promise to balance the budget and reduc: 
taxes 20 per cent at the same time. 


Administration tax plans are still in the discussion stage anc 
even the discussion is under the hat. However, Treasury off 
cials ridicule the notion that expenses can be cut enough to re 
deem the Knutson promise. 


Outlays for military and naval establishments, which will de: 
pend in the last analysis on developments abroad, will largel 
determine the extent of the reductions, if any. 


A campaign to assure Congressional streamlining under provi 
sions of the La Follette-Monroney act will be started by friend: 
of the legislation before Congress reconvenes. 


A close vote on the question of rules amendments is expected 


Part of the law will be nullified—particularly the section calline JF 


for consolidation of committees—unless House rules are altered 


New members will be counted upon to supply the necessar\ 
majority. Many old members, whose seniority gives them com 
mittee preference under the present system, will buck th 
change. 
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Although it lies deep in the county 
this farm home now is linked with the 
outside world by telephone. The 


farmer can save a trip to town by tele- 
phoning the dairy . . . the feed: dealer 
... the hardware store. His wife can 
call up a neighbor for a chat. The 
young folks can keep in touch with 
friends, arrange dates. 
It’s steel that is now making t 

convenience and time-saving of tele- 
phone service economically possible 


"in so many remote rural areas. Steel — 


in the form of a strong, zinc-coated 
wire, made.by Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany and called Bethtelductor. 


a vt willl 
~ 


Combining high tensile strength, 
good corfosion resistance and ade- 
quate electrical conductivity, Bethtel- 
ductor is ideal for rural telephone lines. 
Its initial cost is substantially lower 
than that of other conductors, and its 
strength permits spacing poles up’ to 
twice as far apart. Fewer poles mean 
chat the line costs less to build. 

Also, Bethtelductor’s tight, heavy 
coating of pure zinc—applied elec- 
trolyticaliy by the ‘‘bethanizing”’ pro- 
cess—wards off rust and lengthens the 
wire’s useful life. 

Nearly half of the American people 
live in rural areas. Millions of them are 








still without the time-saving and 
money-saving benefits of the tele- 
phone. In the coming years telephone 
lines will extend into districts where 
formerly installation costs would have 
been too heavy, and thy: a welcome 
new convenience will serve many a 
farm home—thanks in part to this 
new, low-cost steel telephone wire. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 





Stee! makes possible telephone service at moderate cost for “way-off” rural hones 
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“Aye, aye, sir... she’s rigged real BRISTOL-FASHION!” 


MANY TALL SHIPS, both merchant- 
men and men-o’-war, put out from the 
west British port of Bristol, a century 
ago. And these Bristol ships came to be 
recognized around the world for their 
particular trimness, cleanliness, and 
punctuality of part-calls. So “Bristol- 
fashion” became everyday sailor-talk 


rr ee 


for “‘shipshape,”’ “right to the minute,” 
or “everything under control.” 

It still is...and it has come to have 
an even wider application. For every 
now and then we hear this phrase used 
as a way of approving the manner in 


which a customer's special instructions 


have been carried out, or an extra-close 
time limit met to the minute. 

These modern Brass mills, here in 
one of the earliest of the new-world 
Bristols, are equipped and experienced 
to execute your orders, too, in true 
“Bristol-fashion.” A huge new cold- 
rolling mill of the most advanced de- 
sign ...a new continuous gas furnace 
for annealing ...and improved foundry 
facilities . . . all these advantages and 
more combine to give you better serv- 
ice than ever in prompt shipments ot 
Bristol Brass sheet, rod, and wire. And, 


as far as we’re concerned, ‘‘Bristol-fash- 


ion” means one more thing: You can 
be sure that each shipment will be ex- 
actly as specified for use in your prod- 
ucts, be they heavy-duty industrial or 
light-duty, low-cost commercial. You 
can likewise be sure that we will be 
glad to have you come aboard. . . any 


time you say. Write. 





THE 
BRISTOL BRASS 
CORPORATION 


Makers of Brass since 1850, Bristol, Conn. 
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THE REPUBLIC: The Wallace Nightmare 


Within approximately an hour last 
Friday, Sept. 20, Americans heard that 
President Truman had bounced Henry 
A. Wallace out of the Cabinet, the stock 
market had promptly gone up, and 
part of Niagara Falls had caved in.* 
But most Americans, plagued by the 
worst meat shortage the nation had ever 
encountered, would have settled for one 
good steak. After four years of war and 
one year of “peace,” they had about de- 
cided you can’t eat headlines. 


Exit the Troublemaker 


Most government employes had long 
since left for the day when, about 8 
o'clock last Friday night, a solitary figure 
strode from the ornate Department of 
Commerce building in Washington. Bare- 
headed, briefcase under arm, he seemed 
unaware of the rain. With springy, long- 
legged steps he walked to his car, got in, 
and rode off. 

The few who loitered to watch the 
physical exit of Henry A. Wallace also 
witnessed his official departure from the 
Federal government. The man who had 
served as Franklin D. Roosevelt’s Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, later as his Vice Pres- 
ident, and still later as his Secretary of 
Commerce, continuing in that post under 





*The next day, Niagara Frontier Park Commission 
officials declared there was no perceptible change in 
the brink; that the shock felt for 10 miles had only 
been a minor earth tremor. 


Harry S. Truman, had earlier in the day 
received and obeyed a White House re- 
quest to resign from the Cabinet. His 
leave-taking—a muted counterpoint to the 
noisy events leading up to it—marked, 
for Wallace, an end to thirteen potent if 
stormy years as an inside-the-government 
champion of New Dealism second only 
to Roosevelt himself. For the Administra- 
tion he quit, it meant the removal of an 
obstacle on its rocky road to a clear-cut 
foreign policy—a journey, Wallace’s ab- 
sence notwithstanding, fated to be far 
from tranquil in the months ahead. 

Eight-Day Wonder: Wallace’s res- 
ignation.was a scant eight days in the 
making. On Thursday, Sept. 12, Presi- 
dent Truman enddrsed in toto and in 
advance a speech the Commerce Secre- 
tary made at Madison Square Garden, 
New York, blasting the “get-tough-with- 
Russia” policy of Secretary of State James 
F. Byrnes and urging that America give 
Russia free rein in a sphere of influence, 
Eastern Europe. As the impact of the 
Truman OK shook the world generally 
and the Paris peace conference in par- 
ticular, the President on Saturday, Sept. 
14, hastily insisted that he had meant to 
approve not Wallace’s ideas, but merely 
his right to voice them (NEWSWEEK, 
Sept. 23). 

When Wallace returned to Washington 


_ Monday, the question burning the coun- 


try was how he would take the Presi- 


= N. Y. Daily News 
Foreshadowed: In a symbolic picture taken at the funeral of Roosevelt, Truman turned his back on Wallace to talk to Byrnes 


dent’s withdrawal of his original endorse- 
ment. Wallace promptly answered: “I 
stand upon my New York speech. . . 
I shall, within the near future, speak on 
this subject again.” 

By the “near future,” Wallace plainly 
did not mean the next day. But on Tues- 
day he learned that Drew Pearson, the 
columnist, had obtained and planned to 
publish a 4,000-word confidential memo 
written by the Secretary of Commerce on 
July 23 at the President’s request. To foil 
a Pearson scoop, Wallace released the 
memo publicly. It urged among other 
points that America cut its military spend- 
ing and head off an atom-bomb race by 
sharing its atomic secrets with Russia at a 
specified date, instead of “at our unfet- 
tered discretion’—as. envisioned under 
the government’s official atomic-energy 
blueprint drawn up by Bernard Baruch. 

Again an outcry arose. At the United 
Nations Atomic Energy Commission at 
Lake Success, N. Y., Baruch declared that 
Wallace notwithstanding, the President 
still stood by the official plan. From Sec- 
retary of War Robert P. Patterson and 
Secretary of the Navy James Forrestal 
came a joint statement denying Wallace’s 
charge that the armed forces were talking 
of war with Russia. 

Second Missouri Compromise: 
Thus assailed by double trouble, Wallace 
on Wednesday called at the White House 


‘for the first time since his New York 


speech. An unusually large crowd of 
spectators and a throng of newsmen and 
photographers attested to the widespread 
belief that a resignation was imminent. 
But behind the closed doors of the oval 
office there was no talk of resignation. 
For a suspenseful two and a half hours 
the President and his Commerce Secretary 
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Wallace album: Latin-American cultural pact in 1935 . .. Vice President-Elect in 1940 ... feud with Jesse Jones in 1943 


argued back and forth over a more imme- 
diate problem. Wallace, the Democrats’ 
biggest vote getter among the liberals and 
left wingers, was still needed as a cam- 
paign speaker. Would he confine his re- 
marks to domestic issues? He would not. 

At length a compromise emerged. As 
he left the President’s office, Wallace 
read from a scrap of paper penciled in his 
own hand. Its gist: He would make no 
public statements or speeches whatever 
until after the peace conference. “Are 
you remaining in the Cabinet?” someone 
asked. Wallace, smiling and confident, 
said firmly: “I am.” 

How to Get Tough: Yet less than 
48 hours later the Commerce job was 
vacant, In the interim, the President had 
finally made contact—for the first time 
since the Wallace affair began—with his 
Secretary of State in Paris. Atmospheric 
conditions barred a phone call; the Presi- 
dent stood in the White House communi- 
cations room and talked to Jimmy Byrnes 
by teletype. In the twenty-minute con- 
versation, there was no need to mention 
Wallace. Plainly Byrnes felt dissatisfied; 
muzzling Henry merely until the end of 
the conference was no way to soothe a 
Europe jittery over possible future shifts 
in American foreign policy. On Thursday 
evening the President made up his mind. 

Lulled by the Wallace confidence on 
Wednesday, Mr. Truman’s Friday press- 
conference visitors expected no more than 
an all-out avowal of support of Byrnes. 
Guffawing as Bill Simmons, a White 
House receptionist, asked them to “move 
over to the left a little,” they filed in to 
see Mr, Truman, dapper in a dark-blue 
suit and red four-in-hand tie. They stayed 
six minutes. Never once lifting his eyes 
from the statement in his hand, the Presi- 
dent came crisply to the point: 

“I have today asked Mr. Wallace to 
resign . . . It had become clear that 
between his views on foreign policy and 
those of the Administration . . . there was 
a fundamental conflict. We could not 
permit this conflict to jeopardize our 
position in relation to other countries .. . 
I am sure that Mr. Wallace will be hap- 
pier in the exercise of his right to present 
his views as-a private citizen. . .” 

Newsmen gasped and rushed for their 
phones. 

Heave-ho for Henry: Wallace’s 
fate had been imparted to him by the 
President on the phone less than an hour 
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before the White House press conference, 
In his richly carpeted, walnut-paneled 
office the Secretary and his aides were go- 
ing over the mail reaction to his New 
York speech when the call came. “Henry,” 
said the President, “I’ve decided to ask 
for your resignation.” Wallace paused a 
moment, then replied: “If that’s your 
decision, Mr. President, I'll be glad to 
abide by it.” 

As the news spread beyond Washing- 
ton of the ouster of one of the two 
remaining Roosevelt appointees to the 
Cabinet (the second: Navy Secretary 
Forrestal), Wallace drafted a 28-word 
note of resignation, addressed not for- 
mally to the President but to “Dear Har- 
ry, which voiced his plan to “continue to 
fight for peace.” He warded off a press 
invasion, but consented to pose for the 
camera. Then he started to clean out his 
files, issued a brief swan song to his 
employes, and prepared for a fiationwide 
radio speech. 

From his Wardman Park Hotel apart- 
ment that evening Wallace broadcast for 
five minutes. “The action taken by the 
President this morning,” he announced, 
“relieves me of my obligation of last 
Wednesday . . . However, I do not wish 
to abuse the freedom granted me .. . by 
saying anything tonight which might in- 
terfere with thie success of the Paris con- 
ference , .. intend to carry on the fight 


for peace.” 


Hail and Farewell: Whatever the 
57-year-old Iowan’s future “prt plans 
might be, the Democratic National Com- 
mittee promptly made it plain that he 
would not carry on under its egis. Of 
the committee’s speakers’ list bounced his 
scheduled appearances in a dozen states. 
Wall Street showed another type of re- 
action: stocks rallied at once. 

In his Hotel Meurice suite in Paris, 
Byrnes learned of his victory with what 
associates described as a not unpleased 
look. London and Paris editorial com- 
ment reflected relief. Moscow entered a 
dissenting opinion. Wallace, the Russian 
radio declared, was a progressive fighting 
against Anglo-Saxon world domination. 

At home, November-conscious politi- 
cians of both parties hailed the Wallace 
departure—Republicans because of the 
anti-Administration campaign fodder the 
eight-day crisis had provided, Democrats 
because the crisis was ended. Meeting in 
New Orleans, a group of Democratic and 
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Republican congressmen rose and cheered 
as Rep. John Rankin of Mississippi trum- 
peted the tidings. 

Wallace’s supporters retorted quickly. 
From Methodist Bishop Lewis O. Hart- 
man, of Boston, went a wire to the 
President indicating “deep regret” at 
the treatment meted out to a man whose 
“Christian integrity and idealism com- 
manded wide respect, especially among 
churchmen.” Labor was not far behind 
the church. From A. F. Whitney, presi- 
dent of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, came a_ thought-provoker: 
“Henry Wallace,” he promised, “is now 
available to lead a movement for sound 
and progressive government.” 





Significance 


The nightmarish aspects of the Tru- 
man-Wallace affair are likely to linger for 
long to come. Nobody realized this more 
than the White House, once the impres- 
sion sank in. In the end, Mr. Truman, 
who had been interested primarily in the 
effect the Wallace speech would have on 
a New York state political campaign, 
decided that whatever the political dam- 
age to his Administration at home, the 
maintenance of American prestige abroad 
was vastly more important. 

In the Wallace dismissal, the question 
is the thoroughness of the repairs at- 
tempted. Obviously, Byrnes and_ the 
American delegation to Paris commanded 
more prestige the morning after Wallace’s 
departure than the morning after his 
speech, but less than if the speech had 
never been made. How great that net 
loss is in terms of general prestige abroad 
can only be measured by future events. 
A series of decisive American triumphs 
at the negotiation tables could erase the 
loss, but that possibility is diminished by 
the loss itself. Temporarily, Americans 
can only cross their fingers and hope. 


At home, the President inflicted exten- 
sive damage on Democratic political pros- 
pects, The Wallace incident has driven 
the wedge in the left-wing factions far 
deeper. If Mr. Truman was correct in his 


original reasoning that a show of close 
ideological kinship with Wallace was nec- 
essary to the Democratic party's cause, 
then the opposite of his proposition can- 
not be very comforting. 


Enter the Trouble Shooter 


Had W. Averell Harriman never be- 
fore earned the accolade of Washington’s 
chief trouble shooter, the title was his 
uncontested this week. From the days of 
the NRA in which he held a dozen jobs 
until the death of his friend Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, the liberal record of the lean, 
handsome New York financier* had made 
him the one businessman Washington 
could count on for tough assignments 
without rumblings from the left. 

When business in 1937 clamored that 
the New Deal was cutting America’s 





Partner, Brown Brothers Harriman & Co.; board 
airman, Union Pacific Railroad; director, Illinois 
Central Railroad. 





Hoefris & Ewing 
Harriman: Trouble is his meat 


economic throat, the appointment of Har- 
riman as chairman of the Business Ad- 
visory Council of the Department of 
Commerce helped quiet the atmosphere; 
when war came to Europe it was Harri- 
man who handled raw materials for 
the Office of Production Management; 
when supplies to Britain and Russia 
threatened to bottleneck in 1941, it was 
Harriman who was rushed to London 
and Moscow to break the jam as de- 
fense expediter; when the relations be- 
tween the American Embassy in Moscow 
and the Stalin government bogged in 
1943, it was Harriman who took over 
the troublesome post; last March when 
President Truman was searching for a 


new Ambassador to Britain, it was Harri-: 


man’s appointment which solved the 
problem. 


Last Sunday, Sept. 22, Harriman, who 
at 54 is still as lean and lanky as a polo 


player (he was an eight-goal international 
star), once more was called on to fill a 
breach. Truman named him Secretary of 
Commerce to succeed Henry A, Wallace. 


How important the President regarded 
the assignment could be best judged by 
the fact that it would mean Harriman’s re- 
turn from the Court of St. James’s. How 
significant the choice was could be esti- 
mated by the fact that, although person- 
ally friendly with Soviet leaders, Harri- 
man, in contrast to Wallace, had long 
since become convinced that nothing 
short of a firm hand would stem Soviet 
expansion in Europe. Lest there be doubt, 
Harriman stated from London: “I fully 
support the foreign policy of Mr. Truman 
and Mr. Byrnes, who are carrying on the 
high principles and objectives laid down 
by Mr. Roosevelt. There lies the road 
to peace.” ; 


The Wallace Enigma 


Henry Agard Wallace, someone once 
remarked, spoke English, Spanish, Chi- 
nese, and Russian but never learned to 
speak the language of politicians. Like 
most statements about Wallace, this one 
suggested a fundamental truth through 
the oblique method of exaggeration. 
Whatever else might be true about the 
ex-Secretary of Commerce, he struck 
many people as a man of contradictions 
and enduring paradoxes: farmer, poet, 
scientist, mystic, businessman, crusader, 
a practical idealist to his admirers; an 
irresponsible radical and fuzzy-minded 
crackpot to his enemies; a man of insati- 
able curiosity and dogged sincerity, 
crammed with energy and a baffling ver- 
satility. 

Through thirteen years, first Washing- 
ton, next the whole country, then a good 
deal of the civilized world had regarded 
Wallace as an American enigma. No sat- 
isfactory answer ever was forthcoming. In 
his Scotch-Irish ancestry, originally Pres- 
byterian, lay a partial explanation for his 
courage and rebellious spirit. His Iowa 
heritage accounted for a little more—his 
experiments in farming, his battles for 
better agricultural economy. His grand- 
father, preacher and editor, gave a clue 
to his missionary zeal, and his father, 
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Elliott and Pop: His drink-pouring eavesdropping makes a case for Wallace’s views 


and Coolidge Cabinets, seemed to offer 
another step in this reasoning. 

But no sooner did a solution seem at 
hand than a thousand details tore at the 
structure: Wallace had eschewed Presby- 
terianism for the Episcopal faith; he had 
dropped the GOP to become the most 
ardent of New Deal Democrats; he had 
leaped from Iowa to the wide unknown 
world, espousing seemingly un-Iowa the- 
ories, both political and economic. He 
had served as Secretary of Agriculture, 
Vice President, and Secretary of Com- 
merce, rousing controversies but always 
going his smiling way, at one and the 
same time intensifying admiration and 
hatred for himself. 

Last week, as he wound up his official 
Washington career, the enigma. still 
awaited an answer. Wallace, who had ar- 
rived in the Capital thirteen long years 
ago an unknown quantity, had departed 
still an unknown quantity. 


~~ 


DIPLOMACY: Elliott Tells 


The late Franklin D. Roosevelt was 


enlisted by proxy in Henry A. Wallace’s 
“Fight For Peace” this week in a book of 
highly selective reminiscences by his son 
Elliott. Called “As He Saw It,” the book 
recounted Elliott’s experiences as drink- 
pouring eavesdropper at international 
conferences from the Atlantic Charter 
meeting through Teheran. By accident, its 
release corresponded almost exactly with 
Wallace’s expulsion from the Cabinet and 
supported in every chapter Wallace’s 
argument that the Truman Administra- 
tion is leading the United States into war 
by being beastly to the Russians. 

Reactions to four excerpts printed seri- 
ally in Look magazine in advance of the 
book’s publication had indicated that 
Wallace might find Elliott an embarras- 


singly zealous recruiting officer. News- 
paper and editorial writers accused him 
of blackening his father’s name by pub- 
lishing private comments, rightly or 
wrongly attributed to Roosevelt, that 
might better have been left private. Some 
were skeptical about the keenness of 
Elliott’s keyhole ear. Some charged that 
he had distorted his father’s position by 
retailing only the quotations that fitted 
his thesis. 

Even Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, in a re- 
strained foreword, warned that Elliott’s 
reports were written from his “point of 
view” and hints that his point of view is 
not identical with hers. By way of estab- 
lishing his qualifications to advise the 
American people about foreign policy, 
Elliott asserts that he was his father’s 
favorite and “a respected friend as well 
as a son.” 

Wages of Listening: But Elliott’s 
intimate relations with “Pop,” Churchill, 
Stalin, and their big-name retinues at 
hitherto semisecret world-fashioning con- 
ferences make racy reading apart from 
their value as history. Duell, Sloan & 
Pearce, the publishers, had every reason 
to expect gratifying sales of such a timely 
commodity. Elliott, who. had already 
collected $25,000 from Look, could ex- 
pect fat royalties and deafening cheers 
from the political left to compensate for 
hisses from other directions. In any case, 
the prodigal Roosevelt son, best known 
as the. owner of a mastiff named Blaze, 
husband of movie actress Faye Emerson, 
and a bad risk’ on notes, couldn’t get a 
worse press than he was used to. 

As Elliott tells it, Roosevelt thought 
“Winston” a “regular old Tory,” consid- 
ered the British Empire an obsolete nine- 
teenth-century menace to twentieth-cen- 
tury world peace, and believed his own 
r ost important mission, next to winning 
t'.e war, was the frustration of British 





postwar designs. Conversely, he regarded 
“Uncle Joe” as a paragon of progressive 
energy and the Soviet Union as an ally 
that had to be pleased at almost any cost. 
Churchill’s proposals to invade Europe 
from the south were impatiently brushed 
aside by Roosevelt as a Tory British plot 
born of imperial avarice and nurtured on 
unjustified suspicion of Russia. 


Two Against Churchill: If Elliott’s 
book is accepted as the full story of 
Roosevelt's wartime diplomacy, F.D.R. 
emerges as the only member of the 
Big Three who was too innocent to 
know what was up, yet remained confi- 
dent to the end of his own shrewdness as 
an international horse trader. He scoffed 
at Churchill’s misgivings about Russian 
plans in eastern Europe and Asia. It 
never occurred to him that a British 
Labor government, replacing Churchill, 
might voluntarily get out of Egypt and 
India. Or, if Roosevelt had some inkling 
of the shape of things to come, Elliott 
missed them or conceals them. 

Elliott tells how his father thought of 
himself as an intermediary between 
Churchill and Stalin but cites no instance 
where F.D.R. and Stalin didn’t side 
against Churchill. Together they beat 
down his stubborn opposition to a 
western frontal attack on the Germans. 
“Trouble is,” Elliott quotes his father at 
Teheran, “the P.M. {Prime Minister] is 
thinking too much of the postwar, and 
where England will be. He’s scared of 
letting the, Russians get tod’swong . . .” 

At the final banquet at Teheran, Elliott 
writes, Stalin proposed a toast to “the 
quickest possible justice for all Germany’s 
war criminals—justice before a firing 
squad .. . and there must be at least 


50,000 of them.” Churchill, who must: 


have been drunk, Elliott suggests, to be- 
have so outrageously, objected that this 
would be “wholly contrary to the British 
sense of justice,” that the British people 
would “never stand for such mass mur- 
der.” Roosevelt, the buffer, tried to 
smooth it over by proposing that Church- 
ill and Stalin compromise on 45,000 exe- 
cutions. 

Some of the anecdotes place “Pop” in 
a more sympathetic light. At Casablanca, 
after lunching with General Patton, 
Roosevelt insisted upon taking home 
with him as a souvenir the mess kit he 
ate from, and what amused him most 
was a big soldier playing a little flute in 
the Army band. 

American Abroad: Beyond quoting 
his father’s confidences and conversations 
with others of the world’s great, Elliott 
does some observing and arguing of his 
own. On a trip to Russia, he found the 
opera better than at the Metropolitan 
and noted that the women in the audi- 
ence were beautifully gowned. He 
thought Randolph Churchill, the prime 
minister's son, an offensive bore. He 
comments a dozen times, with eyebrows 
piously lifted, that Churchill the elder 
was quite a drinker. He concludes that 
President Truman and Secretary of State 
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Byrnes, aided by the “striped-nants bovs” 
of the State Department, whom his father 
distrusted, are stupidlv abandoning the 
Big Three unity on which peace depends. 

“Franklin D. Roosevelt was the war- 
time architect of the unity of the United 
Nations . . .” Elliott argues. “Franklin D. 
Roosevelt’s ideals and _ statesmanship 
would have been sufficient to keep that 
unity a vital entity during the postwar 
period . .. The path he charted has been 
most grievously—and_ deliberately—for- 
saken.” 

Last week Wallace lost his job for say- 
ing about the same thing. It appears that 
Elliott is going to make it pay well 
enough not to need a job for quite a 
while. Americans will find the book in- 
furiating or entertaining, depending upon 
their regard for Roosevelt. Englishmen 
will be outraged: That it coincides with 
the current Communist party line might 
be beside the point, but it would make 
good orthodox reading for Russians, were 
Izvestia or Pravda to reprint it without 
deletion or insertion. 


oo 









LABOR: Trucking Peace 


For the first time in nineteen days 
trucks rolled in New York last week as 
half the 11,000 striking truckmen re- 
turned to work under contracts signed 
with 722 firms. Chief contract terms: A 
3l-cent-an-hour wage boost and a work- 
week reduction from 44 to 40 hours. Esti- 
mated cost of strike in business losses suf- 


newsprint, etc.: $400,000,000. 


Shipping Truce 


Tension was eased last week in the 
nation’s strike-beleaguered shipping in- 
dustry. Although Harry Bridges’s Inter- 
national Longshoremen and the Marine 
Engineers Beneficial Association threat- 
ened a dual CIO walkout on Sept. 30. 
ship owners came to terms Sept. 20. with 
the striking National Maritime Union, 










fered by non-movement of food, textiles, 


also CIO. Terms of the settlement: A 
raise in NMU wages to parity with the 
highest in the industry—those won by 
AFL seamen in September’s first mari- 
time strike (NEwswEEK, Sept. 23). This 
meant $10 and $5 monthly raises respec- 
tively for the two chief classifications of 
maritime workers—able-bodied seamen 
and firemen and watertenders. Two West 
Coast unions, the independent Marine 
Firemen, Oilers, Watertenders and Wip- 
ers and the CIO Marine Cooks and Stew- 
ards, also returned to their jobs after re- 
ceiving a promise of more money. 


ow 


MEAT: The Lean Kine 


Except for dribbles quickly absorbed by a 
buying public, there simply was no meat in 
the stores . . . Steaks and juicy roasts so 
abundant in the OPA holiday have vanished. 
They are not m transit; they are not at the 
packers; nobody seems to know whether 
they're on the hoof some place on the West- 
ern plains . . . Producers, packers, and public 
seemed in a fog... Meat-counter conver- 
sation among housewives divided the blame 
among OPA, Secretary Wallace, the Rus- 
sians, and general confusion. But there was 
still no meat. 


Thus The Caroline Progress of Bowling 


Green, Va. (population, 550), expressed ' 


for its readers on Sept. 19 its own baffled 
state of mind over the worst meat short- 
age the nation had yet experienced. To 
city dwellers shortages were nothing new, 
but last week the scarcity had begun 
hitting the little towns—towns which 


* had grown so accustomed to plenty of 





meat that they could hardly imagine 
themselves without it. 

But if the people of Bowling Green 
were puzzled, the rest of the nation was 
just as deeply befogged. “Nice people,” 
said a Cleveland butcher, “are getting 
nasty. They call you a liar when you tell 
them you have no meat.” The fact was 
that the national mood, sharpened by 
hunger pangs for steaks, chops, and 
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roasts, was one of anger and recrimina- 
tion and bewilderment. 


Highlighting the national picture: 


@ The AFL Amalgamated Meat Cutters 
and Butcher Workmen of North America 
and the CIO United Packinghouse Work- 
ers estimated each union had about 50,- 
000 members idle as a result of the cur- 
tailed butchering. 


€ The National Association of Retail 
Meat Dealers reported 36,000 of its 60,- 
000 member shops closed and the situa- 
tion getting progressively worse. 


€ John L. Lewis, president of the 
United Mine Workers, telegraphed the 
Price Decontrol Board that “grave un- 
rest” was spreading in mining areas be- 
cause of the meat shortage. Demanding 
that price controls be removed, he ar-— 
gued that miners could not work on a 
vegetable diet and that many mines al- 
ready were closing down in areas where 
meat was scarce or unobtainable. 


€ An OPA order to restaurants to roll 
back their prices for meat dishes to the 
June 30 level roused countrywide pro- 
tests. Restaurant men argued that their 
whole economy revolved around the pfice 
of meat dishes and that with the higher 
ceilings they would have to pay on meat, 
they faced ruin should they follow the 
roll-back order. Restaurants in many 
cities closed or threatened to close. 
Hold That Line: In Columbus, Ohio, 
Martin Marx, owner of a laboratory which 
produces rabbits for scientific purposes, 
complained that the meat-hungry were 
stealing his rabbits. And in Newark, N. J., 





Acme 


War was never like this: The line outside a butcher shop in a suburb of Chicago, as meat-starved housewives wait their turn 


Sam Stromeyer last week found custom- 
ers for 60,000 pounds of horse meat for 
human consumption. 

But a NEWSwEEK survey from coast to 
coast showed little reason to be amused 
at the prospects immediately ahead. A 
sampling: SeatrLe—Half the butcher 
shops closed; the rest have practically no 
meat. Los ANGELES—Half the city’s 2,500 
markets closed, as well as three-fifths of 
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Look of Death: The faces of these Detroit onlookers pre- 
sent a study as they watch police remove the body of Ted 
Moody, a garage owner who was found by a customer lying in 
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a pool of blood, shot through the head. Some show horror, 
others awe, still others just. plain callous curiosity as they crane 
their necks for a better look. Moody’s assailant was unknown. 





the 2,000 suburban markets. St. Louis— 
Dozens of large markets closing or about 
to close. NEw OrnLEANS—Meat scarce but 
situation not yet critical. 

Sat LakE Crry—Meat shortage acute 
but markets still open. OMaHa—Practical- 
ly no meat and none in sight. DALLas— 
All meat markets critically short but shops 
still open. Cincinnati—No markets com- 
pletely closed; most open a few hours 
daily. Derrorr—General scarcity of meat. 
MraMi—Meat stock short. SAN FRANCISCO 
—Meat shops operating with short staffs. 
Cricaco—Three-fourths of the city’s 7,- 
000 meat dealers operating only three 
days a week. New York—5,000 kosher 
butcher shops supplying 2,000,000 cus- 
tomers closed. 

Lines outside butcher shops were a 
common sight across the country as hope- 
ful housewives waited two and ‘three 
hours, sometimes with luck, more often 
in vain. While there was some hope that 
the situation might improve in another 
six weeks or two months, Secretary of 
Agriculture Clinton P. Anderson was 
gloomy about the future: He conceded 
things are bad now, but they'll be even 
worse in the second quarter of 1947. 

How one butcher felt about matters 
was summed up in a letter sent to the 
OPA in Washington: “I would appreci- 
ate receiving the list of new ceiling 
prices on meat. Although I now have no 
meat to sell, I will at least have some- 
thing to read.” 


os 


POLITICS: Pepper Pot 


Philadelphia’s Republican administra- 
tion had long been a party maverick. Na- 
tional GOP strategists could never quite 
figure out why the city machine seemed 


incapable of delivering the vote in Presi- 
dential years, but invariably mustered 
plenty of support when their own jobs 
were at stake in off-year municipal elec- 
tions. Nevertheless GOP leaders this year 
were hopefully counting on Philadelphia 
to turn out six incumbent Democratic 
congressmen in November. 

Last week Philadelphia’s GOP thrust a 
monkey wrench into the Republican 
works: The city council imposed _ in- 
creased real-estate assessments ranging 
from 25 to 100 per cent over previous 
levels—the equivalent of a corresponding 
rise in taxes for 250,000 householders. 

Accustomed as they were to political 

shenanigans, Philadelphia's citizens were 
not taking it calmly. They were used to 
wage and amusement taxes to carry the 
city’s debt. They hadn’t objected when 
the city council voted a $400 yearly boost 
to 22,000 faithful municipal workers and 
added 1,210 policemen and firemen to 
the payrolls, But when the city turned to 
this assessment measure to raise $4,000,- 
(00 toward meeting the payroll increase, 
not a few Philadelphians were outraged. 

Small homeowners besieged City Hall. 
A typical owner of a $5,000 home com- 
plained that a 25 per cent assessment in- 
crease would cost him another $36 over 
the $144 he was already taxed on his 
property. Emerging from his office with 
its rich leather desk and fine prints of old 
Philadelphia, William F. Meade, suave 
chairman of the tax revision board, ex- 
plained: “It is a wrong premise for the 
taxpayers to think that the assessments 
are based on the city’s need for funds. 
The board, under the law, is compelled to 
consider the [rising] market value” of 
the properties periodically. 

By last Friday, the public protests and 
private conferences between the city and 


the state organizations had led to a par- 
tial retreat. Jacked-up assessments were 
ordered cut back to no more than a 25 
per cent increase. Meade _ explained 
smoothly: “Dealing with half a million 
properties is a tedious job, and there have 
been errors. We are merely correcting 
these errors. Public or political pressure 


has nothing to do with it.” 


Bowles Out 


To the uninformed, Chester A. Bowles, 
ex-advertising executive and ex-OPA di- 
rector, looked like a cinch to win the 
Democratic nomination for governor of 
Connecticut last week. Bowles himself 
had devoted weeks to securing the nom- 
ination; party leaders like Sen. Brien Mc- 
Mahon and Homer Cummings, former 
Attorney General, had said the proper 
things, including assertions that they, as 
delegates to the Democratic state con- 
vention in Hartford, would vote for him. 

But the so-called “wise” money was not 
on Bowles. Despite their ribbon-bow 
statements, both McMahon and Cun- 
mings were doing nothing that would 
discourage the quiet undercover drive by 
rank-and-file leaders to bring about 
Bowles’s defeat. Reason: Obviously if 
the ambitious Bowles gained the nomi- 
nation and won. the admittedly uphill 
fight which the Democrats face in No- 
vember, he would scarcely be one to 
leave control of the party organization in 
the hands of McMahon and Cummings. 

Last Wednesday, Sept. 18, Chester 
Bowles found out what makes political 
machines tick. By the hoary device of in- 
troducing additional candidates into the 
field to divide Bowles’s delegate strength, 
the organization’s real choice, Lt. Gov. 
Wilbert Snow, an amiable Wesleyan WVni- 
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versity professor, won the nomination 
hands down. Suddenly discovering that 


‘he had been outmaneuvered, all the hap- 


less Bowles could do was move to make 
Snow’s victory unanimous. 
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ARMY: A General on Negroes 


Dour and short-spoken, Gen. Joseph 
T. McNarney had mentally filed and for- 
gotten the conversation he had that sunny 
dav over a year ago with Truman K. 
Gibson, Negro civilian aide whom the 
War Department had sent to inspect 
Negro troops under the general’s com- 
mand in the Mediterranean. But Gibson 
had not. Last June, Gibson, out of gov- 
ernment service, and now writing a 
newspaper column for The Pittsburgh 
Courier, quoted what he claimed were 
McNarney’s words: “The Negro is a 
failure as a soldier. It will be 100 years 
before he can develop to a point where 
he will be on a parity with white Ameri- 
cans.” Ebony, widely circulated Negro 
picture magazine, picked up the words 
(NEwswWEEK, Sept. 16), decrying them 
as “the shrill hysterics of Hitler.” 

Last week the embarrassed general 
found it necessary to set the record 
straight. Gibson, said the general, in 
“rather reluctantly” agreeing that some 
Negro combat forces were not up to re- 
quired standards, blamed social and 
economic handicaps at home for Negroes’ 
inability to develop leadership as quickly 
or as well as white American soldiers, 
The general explained: “Informally, I 
agreed with Mr. Gibson’s view and sug- 
gested that since the Negro, through no 
fault of his own, had been unable to find 
in America during the last hundred years, 
completely equal opportunities to develop 
his full social and economic potential, it 
would appear profitable if, for the -next 
hundred years, American Negroes could 
be afforded the opportunities which Mr. 
Gibson claimed they had been denied. 
My comments were in no way intended or 
offered as ridicule either to the Ameri- 
can Negro at home, or the Negro sol- 
dier in service.” 


CITIES: The Pontiac Mess 


For a normally clean, bustling city, 
Pontiac, Mich., looked and smelled last 
week like a city dump. Refuse was piled 


high on the sidewalks and in back yards. 


Downtown, loose papers and other filth 
clogged the gutters. In underground 
vaults, nine bodies waited for burial. 
Parking meters were all marked “out of 
order.” On the city’s golf links, the greens 
grew shaggy with neglect. Pontiac’s mu- 
nicipal employes—its street cleaners, gar- 
bage collectors, clerks, and maintenance 
men—were on strike and had been for 
three long weeks. 

The strike was led by Mrs. Florence 
Emmett, 39-year-old kitchen manager of 
the city’s 178-bed hospital and president 
of Local 100 of the CIO United Public 


Workers. She wanted a raise for her 417 ° 


strikers and she wanted it now—though 
she had reduced demands from a 15-cent 
hourly increase to 10 cents. 


But the city, which had estimated the 


original 15-cent-an-hour increase would 
cost $500,000 it didn’t have, refused flat- 
ly to budge under its present tax-revenue 
laws, which prevent the city from taxing 
real estate more than 15 mills per dollar 
of valuation. Though Mayor Arthur J. 
Law, as a member of the United Automo- 
bile workers, was himself a CIO man, he 
refused to urge the seven-man city com- 
mission to borrow further to get the 
money. The city’s only offer was to sub- 
mit to a referendum in the Nov. 5 elec- 
tion a proposal to raise the 15-mill limit. 

To Pay Paul: For the 75,000 citizens 
of Pontiac, the decision would be a stick- 
ler. Most home owners were themselves 
members of the CIO’s UAW and em- 
ployed at one or another of the three 
large General Motors factories which are 
the backbone of Pontiac’s industrial life. 
Torn between their dual interests as 
unionists and as taxpayers, their. attitude 
was summed up by a housewife who said: 
“The city employes are justified in strik- 
ing. But I don’t think the taxpayers should 
have to pay any more. Where is all the 
money going now?” 

Meanwhile, in line with its pledge to 
maintain essential services, the union was 
providing for the operation of the water- 
works and the registration of voters for 
the coming election. Maintenance and 
housekeeping workers at the city hospital 
did patients’ laundry, cooked their meals, 
and cleaned their rooms but 
refused such services for 
members of the staff. Fortu- 
nately, firemen, policemen, 
and nurses were not involved 
in the strike. 

The strikers won support 
when Pontiac’s Industrial 
Union Council (CIO) voted 
unanimously to “shut this 
town down tight” if the strik- 
ers demands were not met. 
And they set a deadline- 
Tuesday night, Sept. 17. But 
both the adamant city and its 
confused citizens let the dead- 
line pass last week without 
any signs of being scared by 
such tough talk. The CIO 
strategy committee sheepishly 
postponed the threatened tie- 
up for two weeks. ; 

‘But the garbage problem 
was getting worse. House- 
holders had used up most of 
their back yards for burying 
the stuff and furnaces were 
becoming clogged. Those who 
had been carting it out to the 
city incinerator were stymied 
too. Although the incinerator 
itself had been struck from 
the start, they had been per- 
mitted to dump their garbage 
outside. Now pickets had 





started barring everyone from the grounds 
because, they claimed, commercial trucks 
had been hauling some of the garbage 
out. Asked what people should do, plump 
Mrs. Emmett had an answer: “Let ’em 
pile it up on the city-hali steps.” 
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BUREAUS: OCD’s Last Man 


Remember the grim, scary days right 
after Pearl Harbor . . . the Office of Civil- 
ian Defense with its Physical Fitness Di- 
vision and 61 national coordinators of bag 
punching, archery, weight lifting, paddle 
ball, bowling, canoeing, squash, etc. . . . 
Mayris Chaney and her rhythmic danc- 
ing . . . talk of stirrup pumps, alarums at 
noon, chilling siren calls at midnight? 
Remember? ; 

You do? 

Then lend a sympathetic ear to the 
plight of Miles W. Bell, chief property 
inspector for the District of Columbia, 
who last week was the last of the OCD’s 
36,000 willing workers in the capital. Far 
from being a distant memory for Bell, the 
OCD is still a living thing and will remain 
alive until he can get rid of 33,206 arm- 
bands, 27,000 feet of hose, 9,469 helmets, 
8,003 pumps, and 3,750 gas masks, be- 
sides first-aid kits and firemen’s coats. 

Bell, a gaunt, philosophic man who has 
served in the government for 29 years, 
found himself trapped at the war’s end by 
a technicality: Since he was under $10,- 
000 bond until the OCD equipment could 
be disposed of, he could do nothing but 


await the action of the War Assets Ad- 





Deep in helmets, Bell of OCD recalls war’s alarums 
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WASHINGTON TIDES 





Cabinet crises are frequent 
enough to be normal in American his- 
tory. Of all during this century, the 
nearest to a precedent for the ouster 
of Henry A. Wallace was, probably, 
the resignation of William Jennings 
Bryan as Secretary of State in the 
Cabinet of President Woodrow Wilson. 

The Wallace and Bryan 
cases are not on all fours, 
of course. The settings are 
different. Truman is not 
Wilson. Wallace is not 
Bryan. He is a much better- 
educated man than Bryan 
was, with a far finer intel- 
lect. There have been few 
men in the upper tiers of 
American public life—per- 
haps none since Jefferson 
or Franklin—with Wallace’s 
persistent curiosity, capacity for cre- 
ative thought, and range of active in- 
terests: from genetics to “the ever- 
normal granary,” obscure theologies to 
new methods of statistical analysis, 
dietetics to new social theories or vari- 
ations of old ones, and boomerangs to 
nuclear physics. 





Yet Wallace’s retirement has cer- 
tain, perhaps significant, points in com- 
mon with Bryan’s. Wallace, like Bryan, 
has fired the confidence, even the en- 
thusiasm, of the “common man.” But 
both went out as a result of disagree- 
ment, not over economic or social 
policy, but over foreign policy. 

Bryan could not bring himself to 
sign Wilson’s second note on the Lusi- 
tania disaster, even after it was toned 
down. He thought it would lead to 
war. It didn’t. Germany backed away 
for a time. We did not enter the war 
until more than two years later, as a 
result of new developments including 
the resumption by the Germans of un- 
restricted submarine warfare. : 

Wallace is always open to argument. 
But when he has made up his mind 
momentarily he is, as Bryan was, stiff- 
necked and self-righteous. As his letter 
of July 23 to the President reveals, he 
is heavily streaked with the pacifism 
y which impregnated Bryan. His oppo- 
sition to strong military defenses, his 
argument for quieting the fears of Rus- 
sia by reducing our armaments, jibes 
with Bryan’s opposition to prepared- 
ness and faith in the effects of example. 
This vein of thought is to be found in 
Iowa as well as in Nebraska, and is 
} peculiar to neither. It is the product 
of old American tradition. 

What is the effect of the ouster of 





Wallace-and Peace 
by ERNEST K. LINDLEY : 





Wallace on the foreign policy of the 
United States? As President Truman 
said, in announcing his decision, “the 
foreign policy of this country is the 
most important question confronting 
us today.” The effects of Wallace’s 
retirement on the Congressional elec- 
tion this year and the Presidential 
election in 1948 are nothing 
to anyone who values civili- 
zation or his life, or the lives 
of his children, in compari- 
son to its effects on prospects 
of averting another war 
without sacrificing principles 
which we consider essential. 
One immediate effect of 
the Wallace resignation is 
to restore to the diplomatic 
hand of the United States 
emuch of the strength that 
was lost when Wallace made his Madi- 
son Square Garden speech. Indeed, 
Secretary Byrnes and his Senatorial 
colleagues may be in an even stronger 
position than before. For Wallace's 
dissent from the Truman-Byrnes-Van- 
denberg-Connally policy had been 
known to a good many individuals. 
Undoubtedly, word of it had been si- 
phoned to the Kremlin long before the 
disagreement was fully aired before 
the American public. The general re- 
action within the United States to the 
Wallace episode and Truman’s final, 
clear-cut action should emphasize 
doubly that American policy is firm 
because it is supported by an over- 
whelming majority of the people. 





It should be noted, however, that 
Mr. Wallace.is not the only influential 
person who has undercut the inter- 
national position of the United States 
during the past year. All the congress- 
men who demanded that “the boys” 
be brought home without, at the same 
time, providing adequate replacements 
were guilty of the same offense. So 
were all the senators and representa- 
tives who voted against, or trifled with, 
extension of the draft and approval of 
the British loan. So are all those who 
now promise substantial tax reductions” 
and heavy cuts in appropriations— 
which can be made only by reducing 
the United States to military impo- 
tence. 
All who advocate or promise these 
things are undermining the policies 
and influence of the United States. 


Some of them are outdoing Henry i) 


Wallace, without possessing the ex- 
tenuating qualities of intellectual and 
moral integrity. | 
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ministration. He managed to get rid of 
some blankets. Of 4,600 originally on 
hand, 979 went to the District Fire De- 
partment, 950 to a hospital, 100 to the 
Soldiers’ Home, and 2 to the dog pound, 
But the rest of the stuff stayed in storage 
where Bell looks it over twice a week. 


The hose and the pumps, he figures, 
could be used by gardeners. But the gas 
masks worry him; being something of an 
alarmist, he’s afraid that if they were sold 
on the civilian market, some householder, 
in experimental mood, would put on a 
mask, turn on the kitchen range, and land 
in the morgue. - 

Last June 25, a War Assets Adminis. 
tration representative assured Bell the 
accumulated pile would be disposed of in 
six weeks. That was twelve weeks ago, 
Last week the WAA was still hopeful: 
The stuff, it promised, would be sold in 
another month or so. But Bell was skepti- 
cal. Besides he’s grown quite attached to 
his helmets and armbands. He feels like 
the man who always wore spurs on the 
grounds that he never knew when he 
might meet a horse. 


ows 


WCTU: Road to Ruin 


The ladies of the National Womans 
Christian Temperance Union were mild- 
ly dismayed. Arriving 1,000 strong in 
Minneapolis last week for their 72nd an- 
nual convention, they looked up their 
executive committee at the Leamington 
Hotel and found it—in the Dubonnet 
Room. Although the committee members 
conclusively proved that the Dubonnet 
Room was the only space available for 
meetings, delegates didn’t feel just right 
until they heard the familiar themes of 
the opening address by the WCTU’ 
president, Mrs. D. Leigh Colvin of Ev- 
anston, Ill., on Friday. 

Mrs. Colvin assured them that “about 
one-fourth” of the country, by area, was 
now dry or banned hard liquor; that 
latest polls showed one-third of the na 
tion’s votes in favor-of prohibition; that 
since 1940 42,480 new crusaders had 
picked up the symbolic umbrella of re 
form to bring present membership to 
about 400,000. They shook their heads 
over a denunciation of cocktail lounges 
as “far worse than the old-time man‘ 
saloon . . . cold-bloodedly designed with 
soft stools at bars, upholstered booths 
.. . to encourage lounging . . . and flz 
grant familiarities getting worse all the 
time to the extent of well-known seduc- 
tion as evidenced by the employment of 
dapper young bartenders.” They topped 
off with their theme song: 


For the finest drink we know, we know, 
Is sparkling H-Two-Oh. 

By Sunday, the ladies were feeling 
tired and in need of a stimulant. Mr. 
Ethel Bliss Baker, retiring Minnesota 
state president, had the answer: A party 
with “elderberry tea,” officially hailed as 
a beverage which “does things for you. 








The post-tea concensus: It did. 























“Liantas, “Tyres, ‘Pneus, “"Gomas, |) #4" 


ANOTHER REASON FOR GOODSYEAR LEADERSHIP 


Que a babel of tongues here, but 
these picturesque gentlemen are all 
talking about the same thing. Yes, 
rubber tires. They’re “llantas” in 
Peru, “tyres” 
ee bar 
pneus 


in England and India, 
in France, “gomas”’ in 
Cuba, and in China they’re “fF #%”’. 

Since as early as 1901, when 
Goodyear Tires were first distributed 
in England, the pneumatic tire has 
exerted an ever-increasing influence 
on the lives of people everywhere. 
For Goodyear operations, through 
the years, have grown until they 
encompass the globe. 


Today, Goodyear products are 
manufactured in Argentina, Austra- 
lia, Brazil, Canada, Colombia, Cuba, 
Eire, England, India, Mexico, Peru, 
South Africa, Sweden and Venezuela. 


' Goodyear branches, distributors, 


dealers are found the world over. 

Goodyear’s famous All-Weather 
Tread has written its signature in 
the sands and snows of the six con- 
tinents. And people apparently ap- 
prove... for it’s true today —as it has 
been for 31 straight years—‘“ More 
people the world over ride on Goodyear 
Tires than on any other kind!” 


A pioneer in rubber and the world’s 
biggest builder of tires, Goodyear is 
also an experienced worker in metals, 
fabrics, chemistry, plastics and other 
vital fields . . . striving at all times to 
develop new and better products for you. 
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THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 

















This FINEST of French brandies—luxurious MONNET COGNAC—again is re 
resuming ils favored place in the fine homes and restaurants of America. The match- ee 
less taste and bouquet of this distinguished cognac make it the choice of those who cr 


enjoy Yhe superior. You wall find 11 rewarding and smart fo say,“ Make mune Monnet.” xt 
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‘One of Seances Most Prize and Puciouws, Brandes” 








NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION, NEW YORK, N. Y. ¢ MONNET COGNAC « 84 PROOF 
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* FROM THE CAPITAL * 








Understatement 


In a speech before The Advertising 
Council, Inc., in Washington the day 
Henry Wallace paid his last visit to the 
White House as Secretary of Commerce, 
OPA Director Paul Porter ad-libbed: 
“Speechmaking has become an occupa- 
tional hazard.” 


oe 


The Red Mantle 


Behind his desk in the Senate office 
building, Claude Pepper keeps a bronzed 
bust of himself, twice life-size and 
mounted on a pedestal. Flanking the 
striking sculpture are two miniature busts, 
dime-store souvenir size, of Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Nearby on a wall cluttered with photo- 
graphs and cartoons depicting the sena- 
tors rise as a Democratic statesman is a 
framed letter from Warm Springs, Ga., 
signed “F.D.R.” in a faltering hand. 
Three days before his death, President 
Roosevelt had written Pep- 
per: “We cannot jump to 
what we consider perfection 
if the other fellow does not 
go the whole way. He might 
think that his point of view 
was just as good or better 
than ours.” 

As far as the senator from 
Florida is concerned, the 
“other fellow” in Roosevelt’s 
letter is Joseph Stalin, whose 
point of view is better than 
that of the State Department 
or Whitehall. For a brief 48 
hours last week, between the 
muzzling and firing of Sec- 
retary of Commerce Henry 
A, Wallace, Pepper had be- 
come the unchallenged lead- 
er of the Jeft in the Demo- 
cratic party. Pepper will have 
competition now, but this 
should not worry him. Months 
ago talk on the left fringe of 
American politics had begun 
to revolve about Pepper as 
the best bet for Democratic 
Vice President or third-party 
leader in 1948, 

At 46, Pepper appears to 
regard himself as a man of Ge wy 
considerable destiny. His colleagues be- 
lieve he has become convinced that he 
is heir to F.D.R.’s big mantle, especially 
in matters concerned with foreign policy, 
and that he speaks today as F.D.R. 
would have spoken. 

Symphony in Pink: While the Tru- 
man-Wallace-Byrnes affair boiled into 
ftuption, the long-faced, somberly 
dressed Pepper was drafting chapters of 
4 book on foreign policy and preparing 
or a new spate of oratory. He had com- 
pleted one cross-country speechmaking 


4 4 


swing, principally as the guest of the 
Natipnal Citizens Political Action Com- 
mittee and the pinker Independent Citi- 
zens Committee of the Arts, Sciences, and 
Professions. The sound effects had been 
gratifying; now there were more plat- 
forms to conquer. 

The cheers of thousands had rolled 
through the Hollywood Bowl. The ap- 
plause at Madison Square Garden had 
been deafening, though Wallace re- 
ceived the bigger headlines. In Mil- 
waukee the head of the CIO’s big, 
left-led United Electrical Workers voiced 
a hope that Pepper soon would be Presi- 
dent. At Miami Beach, Fla., A. F. Whit- 
ney, president of the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen seconded this mo- 
tion.* To the recipient, these plaudits 
were encouraging proof that he was on 
the proper track in peace and politics. 

The senator’s date book is filled with 
speaking assignments to a dozen states 
for election speeches next month. But if 
these speeches are made, they won't be 





International 


Pepper: “Stalin looked me directly in the eye” 
Pd 


under the sponsorship of the Democratic 
National Committee which canceled his 
itinerary the day Wallace received his 
walking papers. The decision was arrived 
at reluctantly, for despite his departure 
from the Administration’s foreign policy, 
Pepper is an eloquent campaign speaker 
and the Democratic party stands in need 
of such talent. 

Pepper is openly disliked by many of 





*Still smarting over Truman’s breaking of the rail- 
road strike last May, Whitney also endorsed Wallace 
for President two hours after his resignation. 


his party colleagues and he has never 
become an active member of Capitol Hill 
cloakroom clubs. The Southern wing did 
not take to his sponsorship of poll-tax re- 
peal legislation or his occasional appear- 
ance on the speakers’ platform with 
Negroes. Many, who took pleasure in 
needling him in debate, learned that 
Peppers quickness and eloquence dis- 
couraged such baiting. 

Joe, Tito, and Me: The dislike has 
been intensified by misgivings as Pepper's 
views veered leftward. The first in the 
Senate to urge big-scale aid for be- 
leaguered England in 1940, he is now 
making anti-British, pro-Soviet  pro- 
nouncements, especially since a _ four- 
month European visit last year. He 
seemed impressed by the receptions he 
received in Moscow and the Balkans, and 
his postwar opinions apparently jelled at 
the climactic audience at the Kremlin. 
(“Generalissimo Stalin looked me di- 
rectly in the eye and said .. .”) Another 
climax came in Yugoslavia where he 
found Dictator Tito “a great soldier and 
dynamic leader.” 

“I _ will add,” Pepper reported, “that 
Marshal Tito, with characteristic human- 
ity and human interest that he possesses, 
carried me out into the stables and 
showed me there the horse he rode in all 
that great period of warfare, his little 
mare Molly, and I saw how he put his 
arms in affectionate embrace around 
Molly’s neck. For she too was a gallant 
comrade in the victory ... I saw Marshal 
Tito’s great dog Tiga, which lingered 
lovingly at his feet, and I saw a republic 
being born in Yugoslavia.” 

Pepper inserts such speeches in the 
appendix of the Congressional Record 
complete with parenthetical audience 
response, such as “applause and _pro- 
longed laughter” or, conversely, “laughter 
and prolonged applause.” But the laugh- 
ter is all one-sided. The senator himself 
is deadly in earnest. 


wow 


Capital Bits 


With his promotion from brigadier, 
Maj. Gen. Harry H. Vaughan, President 
Truman's military aide, was presented 
with a two-star Hag for his automobile. 
The flag now flies from the handlebars 
of his son’s bicycle . . . Note pads with 
“Edward R. Stettinius Jr., Secretary of 
State” embossed in gold at the top, are 
still used in the State Department... 
Some OPA adherents now complainingly 
refer to the agency as the Office of Price 
Advances . . . After considerable dicker- 
ing, the Navy Band consented to put on 


, a concert for War Department employes. 


oa 


Bottom of Barrel? 


From The Washington Post’s Federal 
Diary last week: “Lyle Belsley is slated 
to be appointed Assistant Administrator 
of National Housing in Charge of Ad- 
ministration. Wilson Wyatt couldn’t find 
a better man.” 
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COUNCIL: Nine to Two 


It was less Greece than Gromyko that 
brought the crowds to Lake Success on 
Sept. 17. On that day the dour Russian 
delegate, next in line under the monthly 
rotation system, took over the chairman- 
ship of the UN Security Council. 

When the new chairman, somber in 
black suit and gray tie, entered the cham- 
ber, he faced a full house which blan- 
keted the inclined gallery before the big 
horseshoe table. Some women clutched 
bags of knitting with which to while away 
the dull intervals of translations. Patient 
and unsmiling, Gromyko accepted the 
gavel from the retiring chairman, Dr. 
Oscar Lange of Poland. Then he exposed 
* his impassive face and horn-rimmed spec- 
tacles to photographers’ flash bulbs and 
began to speak, slowly and correctly, in 
English. 

When Gromyko acted as Soviet dele- 
gate rather than chairman, his baritone 
voice slipped into its native Russian. Yet 
nothing he could say or do, in either ca- 
pacity or in either language, could save 
from certain defeat his resolution support- 
ing the by now stale Ukrainian charges 
against Greece, the last non-Communist 
state in the Balkans. The resolution had 
no hope of passage against the massed 


opposition of all Council members except 
Russia and Poland. When, after twelve 
consecutive meetings on the case, Gro- 
myko terminated debate on Sept. 20 and 
called for a vote, dividing his proposal 
into five parts for five separate ballots, 
he went down to the inevitable 9-2 de- 
feat on every count. 

Stalemate by Veto: But this decisive 
alignment on the “frivolous and _ vex- 
atious” charges, as Paul Hasluck of Aus- 
tralia had termed the Slav accusations 
against Greece and Britain could not hide 
the fact that, whoever was responsible, 
bloody troubles beset the Greek borders 
with Albania, Yugoslavia, and Bulgaria. 
Thus, before the case could finally dis- 
appear from the Council agenda, the 
Council had to deal with three other reso- 
lutions. The first, by the scholarly Nether- 
lander, Eelco N. van Kleffens, merely 
called on the Albanians and Greeks to 
halt their border incidents. It fell before 
Soviet refusal to admit that any blame 
whatever attached to satellite Albania in 
the controversy. 

The same Russian stand, backed up by 
another of Gromyko’s assertions of his 
veto power, blocked what might have 
been the most worth-while resolution be- 
fore the Council: that by the American 
delegate, Herschel V. Johnson, for a three- 


International 


Trygve Lie, UN Secretary General, views a tiny world and demonstrates 
how he looks through a magnifying glass . 


power commission to investigate condi- 
tions along the Albanian, Yugoslav, and 
Bulgarian borders with Greece. Finally 
Dr. Lange, for Poland, proposed a simple 
resolution keeping the charges on the 
agenda. This died by another 9-2 ballot. 

Thus another critical and angry con- 
troversy, as had the Spanish, Iranian, and 
other issues before it, simply petered out. 
The only positive results of three weeks 
of acid debate was one which none of the 
debaters foresaw or planned: Secretary 
General Trygve Lie announced that if the | 
Council took no action he might continue ~ 
to study the Greek question and raise it = 
again on his own authority. Such an asser- 7 
tion of independent powers by the Secre- 
tary General could be more significant to 
the United Nations’ development than 
any partisan resolution on the case which 
inspired it. : 


os 


SITE: Westchester Freeze 


A North Carolina senator suggested as | 
the UN headquarters Bald Head Island * 
at the mouth of Cape Fear River. The 
Worcester, Mass., Chamber of Commerce 
wired: “Believe we have best location for 
United Nations Capital.” A Canadian- 
American committee recommended Navy 
Island near Niagara Falls. The deputy | 
mayor of New York put in another plug 
for the old World’s Fair grounds as a per- 
manent UN headquarters. Hamilton in 
Bermuda, Sevierville in the Smoky Moun- 
tains, and sparsely populated North Da- 
keta towns also extended their invitations 
to the organization. 

It looked last week as if everybody 
wanted the UN except the citizens of 


- Westchester and Fairfield counties on the 


New York-Connecticut border, the only 
areas considered by Sir Angus Fletcher's 
headquarters commission. As the nine- 
man commission adopted its final report 
on Sept. 17—to be presented in five lan- 
guages to the General Assembly at the 
October session, along with a_trave- 
logue of the five suburban sites recom- 
mended—Westchester homeowners sent 
cash contributions to a “Committee 
to Save Our Homes.” 


ows 


NEWS: Standing Offer 


“To . . . the local Reds, the Moscow 
Reds, or the Moscow Reds’ Polish 
stooges,” the bitterly isolationist New 
York Daily News editorialized on Sept. 
19, “we’re pure poison some 98 per cent 
of the time; whioh is OK by us.” Yet in 
the Security Council on Sept. 17 Dr. 
Oscar Lange: of Poland, classified by The 
News as “stooges,” had read a dispatch 
from Athens by a News correspondent, 
Robert Conway, on royalist repression 
to support Ukrainian charges against 
Greece. Slightly embarrassed, The News 
challenged: Russia and Poland to offer 
Conway the same freedom behind the 
Iron Curtain as “he has been allowed by 
the Greek Government.” 
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EUROPE: 


From embattled Britain for five years 
the thunder periodically rolled forth— 
thunder with a broad “A” and a slight 
lisp. That was Winston Churchill, war- 
rior. In retirement, from Fulton, Mo., 
last March the old fighter made his words 
echo around the world. Last week a dif- 
ferent Churchill appeared in the 500-seat 
auditorium of Zurich University. 

This was not Churchill the warrior nor 


Churchill the “child of the House of Com- 
mons.” It was Churchill the European 
and exponent of regional organizations, 
the man who in the hour of collapse in 
June 1940 proposed a union between 
Britain and France. Now he came up 
with an even more spectacular plan. 

He began by demanding “what Mr. 
Gladstone called a blessed act of obliv- 
ion” and “an end to retribution,” to wipe 
out the “hatreds and revenges” of the 
war. Then he plunged into his great 
proposal: 

“I am now going to say something 
which will astonish you. The first step in 


Churchill’s Call for a U.S. of E. 


the re-creation of the European family 
must be a partnership between France 
and Germany.” With this as a basis, 
Churchill advocated the formation of a 
United States of Europe. 

‘He envisioned a regional structure in 
which even if all European states do not 
join “we must nevertheless proceed to 
assemble and combine those who will 
and can.” Churchill hoped that Russia 
would take part in this “urgent work.” 
But he warned that time was short: “The 
atomic bomb is still only in the hands of 
a state and nation which we know will 
never use it except in the cause of right 
and freedom, but it may very well .be 
that in a few years this awful agency of 
destruction will be widespread . . .” 

Back to Charlemagne: The United 
States of Europe was not a new concep- 
tion. Aristide Briand, renowned French 
Premier, to whom Churchill paid his re- 


spects, was the great advocate of the 
U.S. E. But the scheme had never got 
beyond the talking stage. On the surface 
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the Churchill plan for founding it on a 
French-German union seemed to remove 
it even farther from reality (the initial 
reaction from Paris was one of distaste 
and alarm). 

In London Churchill was backed by 
the International Committee for the 
Study of European Questions, an organi- 
zation composed of prominent Western 
European politicians, diplomats, scien- 
tists, educators, and economists. It recom- 
mended that a European federation be 


set up whether Russia approved or not. 
The other side of the argument was 


voiced in an editorial in The London 
Times: 

“Many will see in his speech a call not 
for a United States of Europe but for a 
United States of Western Europe. That 
indeed is what takes the speech out of 
the realm of truisms into that of contro- 
versy. If Russia came into his projected 
Council of Europe, said Mr. Churchill, 
then all indeed would be well. If there 
was any chance of Russia coming in on 
Mr. Churchill’s terms, it might be re- 
torted then all would be unnecessary. 
Though he did not say so in so many 
words, Mr. Churchill's speech was in fact 
based on the assumption that Europe is 
already irrevocably divided between East 
and West. This is the peril of his argu- 
ment and of its enunciation at this mo- 


Actually, Churchill, as author of the 
phrase, “The Iron Curtain,” was going 
back to the days when another kind of 
iron curtain extended across Europe- 
that between Christian Western Europe 
and the barbarian hordes to the east. In 
those days under Charlemagne, the great- 
est political figure since the end of the 
Roman Empire, France and Germany 
were united in one nation. This was the 


kingdom of the Franks, or Frankreich, as 


the Germans would have put it. Under 
Charlemagne’s rule all of Germany up to 
the Elbe River was Christianized, and 
a homogenous entity which included 
Northern Italy and Rome prevailed in 
Western Europe. 

Charlemagne himself broke up his own 
realm by dividing it among his three sons. 
But he left them with the injunction to 
treat it as a sort of United States of Ev- 
rope: “Differences and disputes respect: 
ing the frontiers . . . shall never be de- 
cided by war or any kind of.combat.” 

Now what Churchill proposed was a 
sort of France-Reich, a new version of 
Charlemagne’s Frankreich, The most vio- 
lent opposition naturally would come 
from the Russians, since they would in a 
sense be placed in the role of the bar- 
barians of Charlemagne’s day. However, 
the impulse toward unity in Europe has 
grown since the war, Holland, Belgium, 
and Luxembourg, for example, have 
taken the first steps toward an economic 


union. The Low Countries have recently 
urged the economic rehabilitation of the 
Reich because of the realization that their 


own prosperity depends on a prosperous 
Germany. Churchill’s proposal for French 
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International 


Jews, in old concentration-camp uniforms, protest internment on Cyprus 


housing for those who had no place to go; 
(2) gave assurances that those “who had 
jumped the queue” by squatting would 
have their names retained on housing pri- 
ority lists; (3) spurred reconditioning of 
already available houses. 

Despite the transparency of their rea- 
son for befriending the squatters, the 
Communists stood to gain politically from 
the now deflated movement. They could 
claim the credit for actually bringing the 
plight of the homeless to the urgent at- 
tention of the public and the government. 
The squatters were put out of the build- 
ings they uncomfortably occupied, but in 
return they received pleasant rest centers 
not previously open to them. And a num- 
ber of County Councils took a hint from 
the movement and requisitioned more 
empty houses. 


Drenched Island 


The British could well believe last 
week that it never rains, it pours. After 
an incomparably miserable August and 
early September marked by gales, hail, 
rain, and floods, nature struck again on 
Sept. 20. A 100-mile-an-hour gale and 
torrential rains hit Britain and caused the 
worst flood damage in 30 years. 

This storm squelched all last-ditch 
hope that farmers, aided by the army and 
school children, would be able to salvage 
80 per cent of their sodden crops. One 
West Suffolk farmer said his wheat yield- 
ed only two sacks an acre; his barley, one 
and a half sacks; whereas estimated 
yields had been 12 sacks of wheat and 
14 sacks of barley. Percentages of harvest 
losses now range, in different areas of 


England, from 25 per cent to 70 per cent. 
Much of the grain already threshed is 
fit only for livestock feeding. 
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YUGOSLAVIA: Anti-Church 


A long Yugoslav campaign against the 
Catholic Church came to a climax last 
week with the arrest of Monsignor Aloy- 
sius Stepinac, Archbishop of Zagreb, on 
charges of “crimes against the people.” 
The Vatican. showed distress and deep 
concern over Archbishop Stepinac’s ar- 
rest, but no particular surprise. It dis- 
patched Bishop Joseph Hurley of St. 
Augustine, Fla., to Belgrade to investi- 
gate the charges and make plans for 
the trial, which begins Sept. 25. In 
Belgrade, Catholics viewed the arrest as 
“merely the logical culmination of the 
anti-Catholic campaign carried out by 
the present regime,” during which some 
400 priests have been killed and hun- 
dreds more arrested. 

Descendant of an old and well-known 
Croatian family, the 48-year-old Arch- 
bishop served as an officer in the Austro- 
Hungarian Army during the first world 
war until the Italians took him prisoner. 
He studied for the priesthood at the 
Gregorian University in Rome, gaining 
doctorates in both philosophy and the- 
ology. He speaks Croat, Italian, German, 
French, and Latin. His work as a priest 
in Croatia attracted the attention of 
Archbishop Bauer of Zagreb, whom he 
succeeded. 

During the war he became the beacon 
light for the faithful in Yugoslavia. He 
did his best to protect the Jews and the 


Serbs from Ustachi persecution, and Ti- 
to’s partisan forces used his name fa- 
vorably in their propaganda. He fed and 
protected 400 partisan children while 
the partisans were still mountain-bound, 
but in May 1945 when the partisans en- 
tered Zagreb, they threw him in jail. 
Tito had him freed seventeen days later. 
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PALESTINE: Blockade 


On Sept. 22 a British minesweeper in- 
tercepted the schooner Palmach trying to 
land Jews in Palestine. Ordered to a 
Cyprus detention camp _ instead, the 
Jews battled British marines twelve 
hours—one Jew was killed—before the 
vessel was towed to Haifa. Some Jews 
unsuccessfully tried to swim ashore. 


ror 


FAEROES: Independent People 


Ever since the ninth century when a 
Norse pioneer named Grim Kamban set- 
tled among the gray-black crags of the 


Faeroe Islands in the stormy North Atlan-. 


tic, between Iceland and Norway, the 
Faeroese have considered themselves an 
independent people. On Sept. 14 they 
voted to prove it. When the results came 
in last week, the islands had severed their 
560-year-old connection with the king- 
dom of Denmark. 

But Faeroese independence, decided 
by the bare margin of 150 out of 11,150 
counted votes, revealed a political divi- 
sion as deep as the swirling waters which 
separate the islands’ jagged coastlines. 
Some 480 ballots which might have 
swung the decision were invalidated be- 
cause they rejected both complete inde- 
pendence and the specific Danish pro- 
posals for increased home rule and for 
recognition of the native Norse dialect 
and the Faeroese flag, a red and blue 
cross on a white field. 

Thorstein Petersen, a bank manager 
who is chairman of the Lagting (assem- 
bly), declared the islands independent 
on Sept. 18. But Suderé, third largest is- 
land of the group, announced it would 
maintain its union with the Danish 
Crown. Petersen’s precipitate action also 
annoyed the Danish press, which called 
it everything from merely “improper” to 
“illegal.” The Danish Government itself 
expressed indifference. Prime Minister 
Knud Kristensen commented: “If the 
Faeroese want independence, they'll have 
it with no hard feelings on our part.” 

Fish and Onion Water: The 21 
fog-bound islands of the Faeroes contain 
about 540 square miles and 29,000 peo- 
ple. Four islands are uninhabited; on 
some only one or two families live, in 
wood cottages roofed with birch bark 
and turf. The Faeroese preserve old 
Norse folk dances and music, but even 
remote farmhouses usually have tele- 
phones and radios. On Strémé, the big- 
gest island, the frame houses of Thor- 
shavn, capital and largest town, crowd 
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tinctive excellence for more than 
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Now dirty oil means a 


I’ MAY SURPRISE YOU to know that the 
better grades of motor oil today are made 
purposely to pick up dirt! It’s an added 
safeguard leading oil companies are tak- 
ing to keep your motor clean. 

For the better grades of oil today are 
known as “additive motor oils.” “Addi- 


‘ " ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 

tives” are special chemical ingredients 
added to the oil to collect dirt and keep 
your motor free from sticky, gummy de- 


' ‘ , 
posits... to prevent dirt and sludge from 
clogging filters and strainers ...and to re- 


duce corrosion and wear of bearings and 


‘ 
other moving parts. 

Thus these additives aid your engine 
performance, and give smoother operation 
and longer life by enabling the new motor 
oil to keep the engine clean. You don’t 
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‘have to he a mechanic to appreciate the 
advantages — you'll see the difference in 
the longer service and continued efficiency 


of your motor, 


Recognizing the benefits of these 
chemical compounds in oils for the 


new era of improved motors and 


fuels, Cyanamid researchers, work- 
ing hand in hand with the chemists 
and technicians of the petroleum 


‘ ‘ ‘ 
industry. have developed additives 
to meet specific needs. Known as 


AEROLUBE* dithiophosphates, 


' ' ' 
they are now heme used in nation- 
ally known brands of motor oil. 
Perhaps they are already at work 
contributing to the better perform- 
ance of your car! 
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together on the hills. Occasionally Faeroe 
teams play Shetland or Orkney on Thor- 
shavn’s only football field. British ma- 
rines who occupied the islands during the 
war complained that the Faeroes’ most 
popular drink, a home-brewed beer, tast- 
ed like onion water. : 

The original Norse settlers gave the is- 
lands their name after the wild sheep 
they found grazing on grass and lichen 
among the rocks. Today the only wild 
animal left is the hare, but domesticated 
sheep outnumber the human population 
more than two to one. The islanders do 
not shear, but pluck, the wool. Connois- 
seurs in Copenhagen snatch up the dark 
blue- and black-dyed wool clothing knit 
by the Faeroe women. 

With little farming possible in the 
islands’ thin soil, the main industry be- 
sides sheep raising is fishing. The island- 
ers harpoon some small whales offshore 
for their meat and blubber. In the two 
annual seasons Faeroese fishers haul in 
quantities of cod, dried on the rocks to 
make the famous klipfish for export. Al- 
though Faeroese were less than 1 per 
cent of the Danish population before the 
war, they produced about 40 per cent of 
Denmark’s fish. The islands also export 


. feathers and down, some gathered by 


fowlers who dangle over the cliffs on 
ropes and snare sea birds in nets. 
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REICH: Kaiser the Christian 


On April 30, 1945, as the victorious 
Red Army crashed through Berlin’s west- 
ern outskirts, an artillery shell exploded on 
a little house atop a hill in the suburb of 
Babelsberg. It killed Frau Trude Droste. 

For ten months Frau Droste had 
braved the Gestapo by hiding in her cel- 
lar one of the leaders of the July 20, 1944, 
revolt against Hitler, and one of its piti- 
fully few survivors. The next morning, 
Jacob Kaiser, a tall gangling man whose 
strong features were disguised by a mat- 


ted beard and a wide-brimmed fedora, 


crawled from the cellar. His first act as a 
free man was to dig Frau Droste’s grave, 
while the last cannonades of the dying 


war resounded in his ears, 
He probably dug it earnestly and--well, 
as he does everything—and not without 


that deep melancholy which has crept 


into a visage nature meant to be gay, but 
across which events have cast the dan- 
gling shadows of scores of close friends 


dead on the scaffold, That same day 


Jacob Kaiser trudged into the paralyzed 
ruin of Berlin. He resumed his interrupted 


work as a Catholic trade unionist, and 


hecame a founder of a new political party 
called the Christian Democratic Union. 
Now, seventeen months later, some of 


the Russians who liberated Kaiser quietly 


wish the shell that hit the little house in 
Babelsberg had been of larger caliber. 


Others are baffled at the spectacle of the 


lone German politician in their zone who 
cannot be bought with invasion currency. 


Col. Sergei Tulpanoff, the political-mar- 
ionette artist of Russian headquarters at 
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Karlshorst, once exploded: “I can’t un- 
derstand that man Kaiser—he always says 
what he thinks.” 

The Looming Steppes: Tulpanoff 
has cause for irritation. For Jacob Kaiser, 
bucking the Russians with the same cour- 
age and high principle he brought to bear 
against the Nazis, has shattered Tulpa- 
noff’s dreams of a roseate political future 
for Moscow in Germany. Tulpanoff had 
planned a runaway election victory for 
the SED, the Moscow-nourished unity 
party of Communists and Socialists in 


_ the Soviet zone. 


He had singled out Kaiser’s Christian 


so that it could account for 20 per cent 
of the voters in the entire Soviet zone 
despite its handicaps. Now, unable to 
deliver on his overoptimistic promises to 
the Kremlin, Tulpanoff may face speedy 
redeployment to the steppes. 

Russian political prestige was further 
deflated last week when Foreign Minister 
Molotoff stated in Paris that the Soviet 
Union would support permanent Polish 
retention of the Eastern German areas it 
has been administering. Molotoff had 
been maneuvered into this statement by 
Secretary Byrnes’s Stuttgart declaration 
that the United States would not recog- 
nize the Oder-Neisse Line as 





the permanent Polish fron- 








All Aboard: Overcrowding on Rumanian trains 
makes America’s look emply. The Cermans sabo- 


taged all rolling stock they couldn't take. 
each train must do the work of four, by putting 


the overflow on top, as this one in Bucharest. 


International 


tier. Nevertheless, the Rus- 
sian stand came as a crushing 
blow to SED leaders. They 
had circulated stories that 
German cooperation with the 
Russians might be followed 
by a “new partition of Po- 
land.” Furthermore, the first 
man openly to oppose the 
amputation of the eastern 
provinces had been Jacob 
Kaiser. 

Faith and the Ballot: 
Kaiser’s success in capitaliz- 
ing on the repressed anti- 
communism of Eastern Ger- 
many took on immense sig- 
nificance when coupled with 
the Christian party’s showing 
elsewhere. In September elec- 
tions in the British zone, the 
CDU became the largest sin- 
gle party, outpolling the So- 
cialists and smothering the 
Communists in that highly 
industrialized region. In the 
French zone this month the 
CDU commanded more votes 
than all its opponents com- 
bined. And it had also won in 
the American zone in April, 


largely on the strength of its 


overwhelming capture of Ba- 
varia, where it is known as 
the Christian Social Union. 


The prestige which Jacob 


Kaiser gained by staying to 
lead the fight behind the Iron 
Curtain, instead of retreating 


to the safer western zones, 
makes him the natural leader 


Now 





Democrats as the primary target, the 


party to curb, ridicule, and if possible 
extinguish. Paper and gasoline were all 
but denied it. The CDU newspapers were 


heavily censored. Its followers were 
threatened and some of its leaders kid- 
napped or imprisoned. In many rtral sec- 


tions the CDU was even denied a place 


on the ballot, and in such places it was 
inevitably overwhelmed by Tulpanoff’s 


hothouse unity party, 


But in the cities—where the CDU ap- 
peared on the ballot and where a relatively 


honest count was allowed—the “doomed” 
party showed surprising strength, enough 


on a national level of a united 


CDV embracing all four of the present 


zonal subdivisions of the party. But he 
must master deep-cut divisions, arising 


in part out of the traditional left-right 
cleavage in the pre-Hitler center parties. 


Pushing a program of German unity 


. under progressive Christian Socialism, 


Kaiser wants to bring religion back into 


politics. To conventional arguments for 
separation of the two fields, he replies: 


“T feel our horrible times have suffered 


from too much rather than too little of 
that.” But by religion he does not mean 


only Catholicism, nor the church as such. 
In the east, he has Protestant backing as 
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well. And he remembers the indecisive 
role played by the old Catholic Center 
Party, in which he led the Catholic trade- 
union left wing. It was confined almost 
entirely to Catholic voters, expended its 


energies on clerical issues, was usually 
dominated by its conservative right wing, 


and was never able to govern except as . 


a partner in shaky coalitions. And it is 
the half-revived ghost of the dead Center 
which now constitutes the CDU in the 
three western zones. Kaiser himself is 
probably the only political figure with 
the skill to unite this rightist wing, cen- 
tering in the Rhineland and Bavaria, with 


his own progressive following behind a 


po ra With mass Popular appeal, 


a 
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union mowerment. In IVI he tex 
minor official of the “Christian Trade 
Unions” in Cologne. In the first world 
war he served as a sergeant in a Rhenish 
infantry regiment, was wounded several 


times, and won the Iron Cross, First and 
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Black Star 
Jacob Kaiser, Christian politician, looks into Germany's future with courage and faith 


Second Class. Under the Weimar Repub- 
lic, Kaiser strove to fuse the two major 
union movements, the largely Catholic 
“Christian Trade Unions” and the “Free 
Trade Unions” dominated by the Social 


Democrats. He was instrumental in put- 


ting many labor leaders into the Reichs- 
tag, but he himself did not enter that 


body unti]) 1930, when the Jast battles 
were beginning. In the hectic spring of 
1933, when the burgeoning Hitler state 
began to put its tentacles into every free 
institution in the Reich, Kaiser was the 
only national labor leader who refused to 
call out his workers for the May Day 


parade ordered by Dr. Ley. The next day 
al) unions were dissolved and orders went 
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If the Nazis had imvestigated further, 
they would have found the charge walid. 
As early as 1936 he had begun to plot the 
overthrow of Hitler. 


When war came, Kaiser became a 
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leader of the Labor Group, together with 
Wilhelm Leutschner of the Social Demo- 
crats and Max Habermann of the Chris- 
tian Trade Unions. They were later 
approached by Reinhard Gédeler, the 
Biirgemeister of Leipzig and a co-lead- 
er with General Beck of the plot which 
culminated in the 1944 bomb attempt 
on Hitler’s life. Kaiser was offered the 
Ministry of Labor in the proposed new 
German Cabinet, but he refused the 
post in favor of leadership of the re- 
vived trade unions. 

The day after the bomb attempt, Kai- 
ser met Gédeler, Jacob Wirmer and other 
rebels in their secret rendezvous in a 
tobacco shop on Rosenthaler Strasse. 
They hid out for days, while heads were 
rolling in Berlin, and finally each left sep- 
arately when the city became too hot. 
Of the men who gathered in the shop, 
orily Kaiser survived. 


Judas Wasn't a Nazi 


A Berlin magazine called Theater 
last week carried this report on prospects 
for reviving the famous Passion Play at 
Oberammergau: “Apparently the Holy 
Family was not so holy after all—at 
least, not in Oberammergau. Judas _Is- 
cariot—his real name is Hans Zwinkel— 
is the only one of the Passion players in 
the clear. Not only was he not a party 


member; he was known around the neigh- 


borhood as a virulent anti-Nazi. But 
Christ, Mary, and Saint John are having 
Fragebogen (denazification question- 
naire) troubles. This is why the Passion 
Play could not take place this year. 


“At the moment, Judas is holding down 
a job as a pub keeper and is allowing his 


beard to grow again to the prescribed 
length. One of his barmaids is priming 
herself for the role of the Virgin Mary. 
All are in hopes there will be a per- 
formance in 1947. But the way it looks 
now, there will either be a brand-new 
Holy Family—or the old one will by that 
time be denazified.” 
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cotved « emall ecdttion last week to the 
borrowed time on which they have al 


been living for the nime months of the 
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war crimes trials. Because of the sheer 
physical impossibility of plowing through 
all the evidence ir time, the judges post- 
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poned the verdict from Sept. 23 to Sept. 
30—and perhaps later. The consensus 


among reporters covering the trials was 


that all would be sentenced to hang ex- 
cept Hans Fritzsche, Hjalmar Schacht, 
Grand Admirals Erich Raeder and Karl 


Doenitz, Konstantin’ von Neurath, and 
possibly Baldur von Schirach. 


The defendants’ attitude on the delay 
was: “Every day is a day.” They em- 
ployed their time mostly in visits with 


their families. Every defendant who had 


children had them brought to Nurem- 
berg. Fritz Sauckel, father of ten, rotated 
visits so that he could see them all. Goring 


(see cover) was allowed for the first time 


since the trials started to see his 8-year- 
old daughter Edda. In room 57, where 
the prisoners previously consulted with 


their counsel, Edda did her arithmetic 


lessons for the Reichsmarshal. Goring 
broke down in tears. Of a Colonel Andrus, 
commandant of the Nuremberg jail for 


whom he had conceived a special hatred, 


the Reichsmarshal now remarked: “Per- 
haps he is human after all.” 
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VIET NAM: Recognition 
Shortly after midnight on the morning 


of Sept. 15 a thin figure in a khaki uni- 
form without insignia strode from the 
entrance of the Hotel Royal-Monceau 


onto the broad Avenue Hoche in Paris, 


Ho Chi Minh, President of the Viet Nam 
Republic—part of French Indo-China— 


had determined to try again with Marius 
Moutet, Minister of Colonies, to work out 


a new relationship between France and 
Viet Nam in place of the intermittent 


conflict that has prevailed since Viet 


Nam broke away from French authority 
following the Japanese surrender. 


Moutet had already gone to bed. Ho 
sat down beside him. In a few minutes 


the mandarin-bearded Annamite and the 
white-haired Frenchman had concluded 


two months of on-and-off negotiation, In 


effect, Viet Nam agreed to stay within 
the French Union—a modified French 


colonial scheme giving constituent states 
more voice in the Paris government. 
France would allow Viet Nam to prop- 
agandize in the rich adjacent rice-pro- 
ducing state of Cochin China—also part 
of Indo-China—for Cochin Chinese unity 
with Viet Nam. 

Last week President Ho packed to go 
home with his “better than nothing” set- 
tlement. He had won what both sides 
called a modus vivendi between France 


and its former. dependency. The new job 
he outlined for himself in his officially 


six-month-old republic: (1) to produce 
enough food to feed Viet Nam’s 15,000,- 
000 persons—Ho says 2,000,000 died in 
last year’s famine; (2) to teach every 
citizen to read and write; (3) to pro- 
mote such liberties as freedom of speech. 


Who's Ho: Ho Chi Minh’s name 


means “Enlightened Perseverance.” Al- 
though it seems particularly fitting now, 


it is only one of some 500 aliases the 55- 
year-old President has used in the course 





of a long career as a revolutionist. When 
Ho was 19 the Emperor Amnan jailed 


his father, brother, and sister for rebel- 
lious activities. Ho then fled Indo-China, 


ecamie a sailor, and lived in France, 
Russia, China, and Siam. 


During his three years in France he 


mingled with Socialists, addressing sev: 
eral of their meetings in Paris in fluent 
French. In Moscow he worked with Com- 


munist-party leaders, and later the Rus- 


sian consulate in Canton employed him 


as a translator. 
Ho denies widespread stories that he 
became a Soviet citizen and still is one. 


He also denies that he is a Communist, 


Observers who have questioned him 
closely on this point have not been able 
to arrive at any definite conclusion. He 





- Ho: Bearded perseverance 


is, however, a fervid nationalist and has 


passed almost ten years in jail for his 
revolutionary activities. 


Ho’s struggles were rewarded on Jan. 6 


this year when the natives of Annam and 
Tonkin, with women voting for the first 


time, elected him President of Viet 
Nam, “[It] is not a very pleasant job,” 
he remarks. The multi-party government 


of the new republic printed Ho’s picture 
on its postage stamps and currency. Dur- 


ing his stay in Paris the French Govern- 


ment installed him in a regal suite and 
furnished his delegation with automobiles. 


Although Ho does not touch hard li- 


quor he downed French wines in mod- 
eration. He calls himself “a great gob- 


bler” of books, and speaks at least half a 


dozen languages. Lately he started doing 
exercises in the morning to protect his 


health. Socially he mixes with perfect 


ease and considerable charm, going s0 
far as to protest: “Oh please, none of 


that nonsense!” If someone tries to light 
le président’s cigarette first. 
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JAPAN: The Long, Long Trial 
At 9:30 a. m. every weekday, black- 


robed justices of eleven nations silently 


file into the remodeled auditorium of the 
old War Ministry building in Tokyo. The 
marshal of the court snarls: “The Inter- 


national Tribunal for the Far East is now 
in session and ready to hear any matter 


brought before it.” Then the four-month-- 


old trial of 28 accused Japanese war lead- 


ers enters another dreary day. 
’ ' 
Last week a prosecutor's blunder liv- 


ened the proceedings. The American law- 
yer boldly declared: “I will prove the 


Japanese Army was strong enough to 


force its will upon the government.” 


Such proof would whitewash government 
leaders among the defendants. The tri- 


bunal president, Sir William Flood Webb 
of Australia, smiled and adjourned the 


court early to give the prosecutor “a lit- 
tle time to think.” Sir William himself 


once made a slip when in the manner of 
British courts he referred to “evidence 


the Crown is now presenting.” 


Best-Dressed Men: When the Tokyo 
war-crimes trial started on June 3, the 


defendants were a dejected crew dressed 
in ragged oddments of clothing. Since 
then, one has died of tuberculosis and 


another is reported raving in the psycho- 


pathic ward of Tokyo Imperial Hospital. 
The 26 still sitting in the two-tiered pris- 


oners. box now look sleek and content- 


ed, have spruced themselves up to be one 
of Tokyo’s best-dressed groups, and act 
far less worried than some of their de- 


fense lawyers. They seem to thrive on 


their Sugamo Prison fare and the court’s 
protracted proceedings. 


The prosecution's case is still in an 


early stage—currently prewar Japanese 
collaboration with the Axis. The defense 


plans to produce “several hundred” wit- 


nesses (the highest estimate is 700) and 


may take even more time than the prose- 
cution. Observers think the trial may be 


over by March 1947, 


The sluggishness of the proceedings is 
partly due to language difficulties. For 


example, Chinese witnesses have to stop 
after each sentence for interpretation into 
both English and Japanese. (The Rus- 
sians have their own interpreter and ear- 
phone circuit.) The result is to hamstring 


counsels and witnesses alike. Lawyers 
cannot use their rhetorical skill to make 


a point or even achieve a dramatic effect.. 


Despite the dullness of the proceedings 
spectators usually fill the gallery. But few 
except Japanese return for a second visit. 


I’s only come so they can say they have 
been there. Only two or three foreign cor- 


respondents regularly cover the trial, 
along with about twenty Japanese re- 
porters. The Japanese press still gives 
the testimony big play. Public reac- 
tion includes surprise and disgust at 
atrocities, at the complications of the 
Manchurian operations, and at the peo- 
ple’s ignorance of the war’s progress. 
But the final reaction of Japanese is a 
shrug: “Such is war. It’s all over now, 
Isnt it, and we're paying.” 
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Weymouth Street, From V-1 to Squatters 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


Lonxpox—Weymouth Street is a 
gentle thoroughfare rufning between 
the expanse of Portland Place at one 
end and the Marylebone shopping dis- 
trict at the other. It has little to dis- 
tinguish it from any other residential 
street in the West End except that 
Harley Street crosses it and on either 
side of the intersection the 


door of one of the apartment houses 
and 40 families of squatters inside. 
Our Weymouth Street squatters’ op- 
eration was small compared with the 
seizures of Duchess of Bedford House 
and other large places, but it was typi- 
cal. The building, where apartments 
once rented for 10 guineas ($42) a 





houses in Weymouth Street 
have Harley Street numbers. 
The purpose of that piece of 
fiction is to give tone to the 
addresses of doctors who, 
because of the rent or the 
overcrowding, cannot get 
into the real Harley Street. 
I lived through the V-1 and 
early V-2 days in an apart- 
ment located in Weymouth 
Mews, just off the street. 

We were reading quietly one Sun- 
day evening when a German plane 
came over so low it shook the house 
and made the curtains sway insanely. 
For my money it had come in the 
kitchen window and out between me 
and my newspaper. We grabbed our 
tin helmets and got into Weymouth 
Street in time to see a plane crash in 
flames. The air-raid warden at the 
mouth of the mews was jubilant. Ten 
minutes later the same thing hap- 
pened again and fifteen minutes later 
a third one came down. Then we 
knew our ack-ack had not really be- 
come inspired; that the awaited secret 
weapon was with us. 





In retrospect the life of those 
days seems comically pitiful in its mix- 
ture of the trivial and the momentous. 
We absorbed ourselves in details of 
rationed housekeeping, read “The Vir- 
ginians,” house-broke the puppy and 
carried on a running campaign to get 
an extra bottle of whisky out of the 
harassed liquor dealer. Buzz-bombs 
were with us several times every day 
and many times every night. We 
acquired the abstracted look of those 
who listen for distant sounds: and we 
slept on mattresses in the entrance 
hall to be away from flying glass. 

There was a volunteer ambulance 
station next door and the faces of men 
and women drivers and nurses grew 
new lines of fatigue after each busy 
night. Weymouth Street and the mews 
have remained in my memory like a 
stage setting seen in a dream. 

So it was no great surprise on this 
visit to find placid little Weymouth 
Street still mixed up in world problems 
—to find two policemen guarding the 





week or so, had been req- 
uisitioned for American 
Army billets and had been 
vacant more than a year. 
The roof leaks, many win- 
dows are broken, the floors 
have buckled, and the ele- 
vator doesn’t work. The 
Borough Council—and this 
is significant—was slow in 
turning the place back to the 
owners, and the owners 

, were slow in starting on 
15,000 pounds ($60,000) worth of re- 
pairs they say the building needs. 
Something like that is true of all build- 
ings taken by squatters. The Commu- 
nist organizers did a careful job of cas- 
ing the territory before they moved in. 

The squatters themselves are like 
all the others who have been written 
about. They are working people, not 
people on the dole and most of them 
could afford 20 to 30 shillings ($4 to 
$6) a week rent. Poverty isn’t the 
point. Total war uproots families—and 
these people are the personification of 
what the words mean. Their stories 
are repetitious: families which had 
lived in subways during the years of 
bombings; families which had been 
separated by evacuation; families 
whose homes had been bombed into 
uninhabitability, but who had to in- 
habit them just the same; soldiers who 
had not been able to find anywhere to 
live since they were demobilized. 
There is a mother who was separated 
from her son so long he still calls her 
“nurse” and another who lived with 
her children in the open fields for 
three months. 





Europe is full of these homeless. 
It wasn’t hard for Communist leaders 
to organize them here—although at 
base it was monstrously cruel since the 
movement never had a chance of suc- 
cess in property-conscious England. 
But as an example of organization it 
was a gem. 

And the politically informed here 
say that the movement has a meaning 
beyond the housing deficit, that it is 
the first of the moves the Communists 
are planning to cause trouble for the 
Socialist government. 
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QUEBEC: Education Crisis 


Until 1944, rural teachers’ salaries in 
Quebec were lower than anywhere else 
in Canada, often as little as $250 a year. 
Then, teachers won the right to arbitra- 
tion and some wages jumped to $1,200 a 
year. Still, they remained generally low 
because autonomous local school boards 
persisted in firing teachers each spring 
and hiring new teachers each fall at 
lower wages. Last year, 1,357 permits 
were issued to previously unqualified 
teachers. 

Last spring, the provincial govern- 
ment tried to stem the decline of rural 
education by setting a minimum wage of 
$600 a year for teachers. But school 
boards interpreted the minimum as a 
maximum. In August, representatives of 
10,000 Catholic rural and urban teachers 
formulated new demands for this fall. 
Women wanted salaries ranging from 
$600 to $900, with yearly increases of 
$50. The male teachers asked for salaries 
of $1,200 to $2,500. 

Last week, Quebec received an even 
ruder shock. A convention of one of the 
province’s most conservative groups, the 
Quebec Chamber of Commerce, heard a 
report that Quebec has the lowest stand- 
ard of education in Canada. In 1943, it 
was pointed out, only 1,500 Catholic 
males graduated from twelfth grade. 
(About 625,000 children attend Catholic 
schools in Quebec.) Quebec’s rural fami- 
lies could not afford to send their children 
to school for twelve years. Ontario had two 


adults for every school child. Quebec 
had two school children for each adult. 

Protestant schools in Quebec are ex- 
periencing similar troubles, the Protes- 
tant school-board association learned last 
week. Unqualified teachers were being 
hired at the same or higher salaries than 
those paid qualified teachers. But in 1945 
there was a 50 per cent increase in the 
number of registrations in grade twelve. 

Out of these meetings, and this week’s 
three-day conference of Les Semaines So- 
ciales, an influential Catholic group, a 
new formula for Quebec education may 
emerge. 
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COLUMNIST: Erring Son 


George Dixon, Toronto-born, 46-year- 
old humor columnist for King Features 
Syndicate, is proud that he “didn’t have 
no schooling to speak of” before starting 
newspaper work with The Toronto Star. 
Last week, many Canadians, reading 
three “Washington Scene” columns which 
Dixon wrote from Vancouver, B.C., and 
which are widely syndicated in the Unit- 
ed States, were inclined to think he had 
forgotten most of what: he had ever 
known about Canada. 

Some Dixon boners: 

@ The French-Canadians of Quebec 
“practically ignored the war. . .” 

Quebec's enlistments in the three 
armed services from 1939 to 1945: 173,- 
181, or 24.8 per cent of the male popula- 
tion aged 18 to 45. The number of volun- 

















Harvest Jackpot: Canada’s wheat farmers this month completed a great harvest 
t 


of 440,000,000 


ishels, 100,000,000 more than in 1945 and the largest crop since 


the 1942 record of 556,000,000 bushels, Above, seven combines move ponderously 


across the Saskatchewan prairie. Canada’s wheat is big business. Some 5,000-acre 
farms gross $90,000 a year. Britain will buy 600,000,000 bushels in the next four years. 


pepe 
— 


tary enlistments was four times as large 
as in the first world war. 


@ “Rationing . . . is enforced strictly 
everywhere except in Quebec.” 

From September 1939 to February 
1946 the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board which controls rationing conduct. 
ed 6,806 prosecutions in Quebec, 2,835 
more than in Ontario, which had the next 
highest number of prosecutions. 


@ “Canada has got to rid itself of the 
British Empire. Otherwise it’s never go- 
ing to be attractive to Canadians . . , 
The biggest grumbling now seems to be 
against British control of industry and re- 
sources.” 

Since 1939, British investments in 
Canada have declined from 2.5 billion 
dollars to 1.5 billions. American invcst- 
ments increased during the same period 
from 4.2 to 5 billion dollars. 


@ “There is no place in . . . Canada, ex- 
cept at private clubs, where you can 
legally buy a single drink [of liquor] . ., 
In Quebec . . . they get around this by 
issuing phony club memberships . . .” 
Licensed hotels, restaurants, and night 
clubs serve liquor in Quebec without re- 
striction. 
@ “There is no Sunday baseball and no 
Sunday movies.” 
Ouebec has both Sunday baseball and 
Sunday movies. 


oa 


POLITICS: Quebec Surprise 


For more than a month, Canada’s five 
political parties waged an intensive cam- 
paign to win a critical by-election in 
Pontiac, the largest constituency in Que- 
bec. The Liberals, who had held the 
seat successively since 1921 except from 
1930 to 1935, were confident that they 
would retain most of the 7,000 majority 
won in 1945. 

The vote on Sept. 16 was a stunning 
surprise. Real Caouette, 29-year-old ga- 
rage manager and Social Credit candi- 
date, won the seat. The Liberal candi- 
date was second; the Tory, a poor third, 
though with a slightly larger vote than in 
1945; the Socialist CCF, fourth with a 
reduced vote; and the Communist last 
with only about 500 votes. Caouette was 
the first Social Crediter to be elected to 
Parliament from any riding outside Al 
berta,; where his party runs the provin- 
cial government. 


Significance-——~- 

Only Social Crediters believe the dis- 
trict voted for Social Credit theories. 
Other parties say it was a vote against 
the government and for the personal pop- 
ularity of Caouette, 

But the defeat is a hard one for the 
Liberal government. Now holding only 


123 out of 245 seats in Parliament, it 
has only a shaky working majority. And 
it will have an even harder task to win 
two more by-elections to be held next 


month in Parkdale-Toronto and Portage 
la Prairie, Man. 
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‘But dear, this nad hat didnt cost you a penny{” 


GIGGLED ELSIE 


CL9 
Rew WHAT DID YOU USE FOR 
MONEY, Mrs. Word Wizard?” roared Elmer, 
the bull. “Pins?” 


“Oh, I used real money, all right,” smiled 
Elsie, the Borden Cow, “but it was sort of 
found money.” 

“Found money?” gasped Elmer. “Where 
did you find it?” 

“Well, I didn’t exactly find it,” answered 


g FILLINGS FOR oe WITH BORDEN's 
EAGLE BR 





MAGIC RECIPES 


—— 


Elsie. “I really made some of it by saving 
food.” 

“I get it!” snapped Elmer. “You take the 
bread out of my mouth...and my little 
Beulah’s, too...and put it on your head.” 

“Don’t be silly, Elmer,” said Elsie. “No- 
body in this country is going to go hungry 
because women save food. We're doing our 
‘saving in the kitchen, and folks at the table 
are hardly conscious of it. For instance, a 
one-crust pie takes only half the flour and 
shortening that a two-crust pie takes. But 
it can taste even more delicious if it’s filled 





with one of those pie fillings made with 
Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. 
Eagle Brand's creamy, smooth blend of 
sweet whole milk and sugar, you know.” 

“Don’t tell:me,” sneered Elmer, “that you 


can save enough on sugar.and flour and 
shortening to buy a toppiece like that!” 


“Oh, I save other ways,” answered Elsie. 


“I take odds and ends of leftover vegetables, 
combine them in a glorious cheese sauce 
made with nippy Borden’s Chateau, and 





turn out a super-tasting, noufishing lunch- 
eon casserole. For Borden’s Fine Cheeses 


supply concentrated nourishment.” 

“What is this,” stormed Elmer, “old 
home week for Borden’s?” ~ 

“Why, dear,” giggled Elsie, “every week's 
old home week for Borden’s. For every Week, 
and every day of every week, folks are 


having the time of their lives sipping full- 
bodied Borden’s Instant Coffee. You don’t 





have to cook it—just add boiling water and 
serve. No mess, no waste.” 

“Quit wasting words!” bellowed Elmer, 
“Come to the point, woman — where did 
the money for that hat come from?” 

“Darling, I'm trying to tell you,” said 
Elsie. “Any woman can save something: to- 
ward a hat—and help feed the starving folks 
of the world at the same time—by seeing that 


60R & 1CE CREAM IS GRAND FOOD 





not one crumb of bread, not one smitch of 
fat, not one drop of milk Goes to waste... 


Not that there’s much chance of milk being 
wasted, with the thousands and thousands 


of children and grownups drinking their 








vitamins in milk-chocolaty Hemo.” 


“Quit beating the Border! drum,” com- 
manded Elmer, “arid give us some saving 
for examples!” 

“For example,” chirped Elste, “your can 
save bread by serving open-faced sand- 
wiches ... You can-hearty-up creamed 
dishes with browned bread crumbs ... And 
crunchy, toasted cake-crumb: topping on 


Borden’s Ice Cream mikes a delightful des- 
sert. T hat Borden’s Ice’ Cream is such a 


fine nourishing treat any time! You can—” 
“In short,” guffawed Elmer, “you can put 
less on the table and more on your headt” 


“Let’s not put it that way, dear,” smiled 
Elsie. ‘“‘Let’s say, the food we save in each 


house may help-other homes from going 
foodless. “a. 
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BY FAST DILIGENCE 
(Before Steel) 


PAINTED FOR JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION BY ORISON MAC PHERSON 
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YOU COULDN’T TRAVEL FAR 
OR FAST—WITHOUT STEEL 


Without steel, you would still be traveling in four- 


horse stage coaches jolting over rough, dirt roads 


at 5 miles-an-hour. You would be exposed to dust, 
rain, mud, snow, cold, darkness. You would stop 
frequently for a change of horses, transfer of the 
mail and to rest. 


Today, because of steel, you may travel swiftly 
from city to city in comfortable, air-conditioned 


motor coaches, rolling smoothly on paved highways. 
You can cross the continent in these luxurious steel 
buses in less time than it took Great-Grandfather and 
his bride to go by stage on their honeymoon to 
Niagara,Falls from Boston, New York or Philadelphia. 

New steels, such as Otiscoloy, help most efh- 
cient operation of motor coaches for comfortable 
travel. The great strength of Otiscoloy, a high ten- 
sile steel developed by Jones & Laughlin, enables 
weight-saving in coach bodies and frames, and 
increase of load: Otiscoloy also permits distribution 
and suspension of weight to insure smoothest riding. 

Tomorrow more new steel coaches, arterial high- 
ways and convenient terminals will serve you on 
intercity trips. This service will continue to expand 
and improve just as travel has done since the days 
of the horse-drawn diligence in your forbears’ 
time before steel. 


JONES & LAUGHLIN 
STEEL CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH. PENNSYLVANIA 


STRONGER, CONTROLLED QUALITY STEELS 











BUS TRAVEL 





Sleeping accommodations, buffet, toilet, 


smoking lounge, air conditioning are fea- 


A A . . 
tures of new hftty-passenger intercity motor 
coaches (same size as other buses, only 
higher). Wider seats, deeper cushions, more 


gace between Goats permit greater telaxa- 


tion. Luggage is carried within the 
weather tight walls. Highway bumps are 


smoothed by new system of Weight distris 


buti 

ution and suspension. Stronger, high ten- 
sile steels, such as Otiscoloy permit new 
design, which reduces dead weight, in- 


+8 Creases pay load, J&L (tiscoloy also allows 


wider windows for enjoyment of scenery. 
Ist year of the Republic, journey by 
stage coach, New York to Philadelphia, 


required 3 days; to Boston, 6 days. (Today, 


by bus, 4 and 7 hours, respectively.) 


Because horses were changed every 9 or 


10 miles in stage coach days, the turnpikes 


were lined with taverns flanked by stables, 
blacksmith shops and harness makers. 


“New and finer terminals will mark Amer- 


re ” ' 

1cas highways, Says an advertisement of 
National Ass’n. of Motor Bus Operators. 
“‘And along your bus route will be handsome 


wayside rest and lunch stations, excellently 
equipped and staffed to serve you.” 
**Your feet get wet; your clothes become 
plastered with mud from the wheel; the 
trunks drink in half a gallon of water; the 
gentlemen’s boots and coats steamed in the 
confined air; the horses are draggled and 
chafed by the traces; the driver got his 
neckcloth saturated”; wrote Capt. Basil Hall 
of England about his trip from Fredericks- 
burg to Richmond in 1832, which required 
17 hours to cover the 65 miles. 


For free print of “By Fast Diligence,” 
by Orison MacPherson, 14x17 inches, in 
full color, write to Publicity Manager, 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 

Eight times population of U.S. was pas- 
senger load on intercity buses in 1946. 


Stage fare in 1812 was $20 for 6-day trip 
from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh plus way 
expense of $7. Today bus fare for this g-hour 
trip is $6.67 plus expense of two meals. 


Bus lines spent $347 millions (estimated) 
in 1945 for intercity service alone. 


Benjamin Franklin, when postmaster-gen- 
eral, placed milestones on many post 
roads from chaise equipped with cyclometer. 


Helicopters landing on bus terminals is 
planned by one intercity bus company. 
Buses and helicopters in combination 
would provide quicker service. 


2-way radio on intercity buses will soon 
keep them in touch with dispatchers. 


Free pamphlet describing properties and use 
of J&L Otiscoloy steel sent upon request 
to Publicity Manager, Jones and Laughlin 














'Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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New Types: In Hollywood, Pror. THEO- 
DORE THOMSON-FLYNN, father of ERROL 
FLYNN, 37, actor, said that on Flynn’s 
recent fishing trip off Mexico two new 
species of fish were named after the 
family. One species, “something like 
smelt,” was named _ Gibbonsia-Erroli, 
after the actor, and another in the same 
group was dubbed Gibbonsia-Norae, 
after his wife, Nora EDDINGTON FLYNN. 


Arab’s Dream: In Tangier, Morocco, 
Barsara Hutton, 34, Woolworth heir- 


ess, disclosed Sept. 19 that she has 
bought a $75,000 “dream house” in the 


Casbah (native quarter), She called it 
“right out of the ‘Arabian Nights’” and 
said she bought it because “I’ve always 
wanted to live like an Arab.” 


Retiring: In Washington, Marine Corps 
headquarters announced Sept. 17 that 
Lr. Cot. Grecory (Pappy) BoyiNGTON, 
33, Congressional Medal of Honor win- 
ner whose postwar marital exploits have 
made columns of news copy (NEWSWEEK, 
Sept. 2), will be retired soon, for physical 
disability. Boyington was credited with 
26 Japanese planes before he was shot 
down and taken prisoner. He contracted 
arthritis while in a Japanese prison camp. 
He has been in a San Diego, Calif., hos- 
pital for several weeks. 


Anniversary: In Hollywood, SxirLey 
TempLe, 18, who has been acting in mo- 
tion pictures since she was 3, and JOHN 
AGar, 25, celebrated their first wedding 
anniversary Sept. 19. They were working 
at different studios but managed to take 
time out for a small party. 


Engaged: In New York, the engagement 
of MARTHA FIRESTONE, daughter of Mr, 


and Mrs. Harvey Firestone Jr., and Wix- 
LIAM CLAY Forp, 21, son of the late 


Edsel Ford and Mrs. Ford, was an- 


nounced Sept. 21. 
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International 
Ford to wed Firestone 


Pay Up: In Hollywood, Prince MonaM- 
MED AL-Rascuip II, claimant to the ex- 
tinct Turkish throne, was ordered by the 
city attorney on Sept. 20 to pay $30 a 
month to his estranged wife, PRINCEss 
PARESHAH, formerly Marcelle Whiting, a 
Marshalltown, Iowa, telephone operator, 
or go to jail. The prince, who traces his 
ancestry through Mohammed to Abra- 
ham, complained that he was not allowed 
to see their baby daughter, variously 
called Hubria and Susan, and added: 
“How can I raise her to take her right- 
ful place as the spiritual queen of all 
Mohammedans?” 


Royalty: In Washington, EprrH SNypeEr, 
19, daughter of Secretary of the Treasury 
John W. Snyder, was crowned Queen of 
the President’s Cup Regatta by Admiral 
of the Fleet Chester W. Nimitz, Sept. 17. 
Her lady-in-waiting was Patricia Han- 
NEGAN, 16, daughter of Postmaster Gen- 
eral Robert Hannegan. 





Acme 
Misses Hannegan and Snyder 


Separated: In Hollywood, Ann Sorn- 


ERN, 35, motion-picture actress, an- 


nounced Sept. 19 that she and ROBERT 


STERLING, 29, actor, had separated. She 
said that since their marriage in 1943, 


“Wwe have made two attempts to recon- 


cile, and it seems we just cannot make 
a g0 Of Our marriage.” They have a 22- 
month-old daughter, Patricia Ann. 


Divorced: In Jacksonville, Fla. Mrs. 
Mary LEBOUTILLIER IGLEHART, received 
a divorce Sept. 19 from Stewart B. 
IcLenart, Westbury, L. I., well-known 
sportsman and polo player, on the ground 


of cruelty. Iglehart agreed to provide for 
support of their 6-year-old son. They 
were married Feb, 4, 1938, 

In San Francisco, Harry Brinces, 46, 
president of the International Longshore. 
men’s and Warehousemen’s Union, was 
granted a divorce from his wife, AGNES, 
Sept. 21. 





International 


Dietrich deglamorized 


No Cheese: In Hollywood, MARLENE 
DietricH, 41, motion-picture actress 
whose legs have become something of 
a trademark, was photographed on the 
Paramount lot in a costume that hid prac- 
tically everything except her face, and 
with a stringy black wig instead of her 
own blond hair. Director Mitchell Leisen 
said that her current part, that of a Hun- 


garian fortune teller in “Golden Earrings,” 
will stress “Dietrich the actress and not 


Dietrich the cheesecake.” 


Died: Mrs. EvALyN McLEAN REYNOLDS, 
24, wife of former Sen. Robert R. Reyn- 


olds and daughter of Mrs. Evalyn Walsh 
McLean; at her Washington home, Sept. 


20, of “acute congestive heart failure.” 


Cuar.es W. SIEBERLING, 85, first vice 
president of the Sieberling Rubber Co. 


and a founder of the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co.; in Akron, Ohio, Sept. 20. 
STEWART EDWARD WHITE, 73, novelist 


and adventurer; in San Francisco, Sept. 
18. He averaged a book a year for 40 


years; the most successful, “The Blazed 
Trail,” was still selling 3,000 copies a year 
more than 30 years after its appearance 


in 1909. 
JuLEs AUGUSTE Muralre, 63, French 
actor known to the motion-picture public 


as Ramu; in Paris, Sept. 20. He was best 
known in the United States for his ap- 


pearance in “The Baker’s Wife” and “Un 
Carnet du Bal.” 4 
CLAYTON HAMILTON, 64, for 45 years 


an influential playwright, critic, and lec- 
turer on the theater; in New York, Sept. 


17. He served on sixteen annual Pulitzer 
Prize play juries. 

CuarLEs O. ANDREWS, 69, Democratic 
senator from Florida; in the Naval Hos- 


pital at Bethesda, Md,, Sept. 18. 

Artuur C, Dorrance, 53, president 
of the Campbell Soup Co.; in Ardmore, 
Pa, Sept. 21. He joined the company 
in 1914 and succeeded his father as presi- 
dent in 1930. 
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Herald Tribune 


Koenigswald finally delivered his Java Giant Man (reconstructed skull at right) 


Colossus of Java 


In 1941 Dr. G. H. R. von Koenigswald 
reported his discovery in Java of a huge 
jawbone that (1) was the earliest human 
fragment ever found and (2) jostled the 
previously popular theory that the ear- 
liest man was a runt (NEwsweEkk, July 
29). Then, with science waiting for more 
details of the Java Giant Man, the Dutch 
anthropologist vanished. 

Last week Koenigswald, survivor of 30 
months in Japanese concentration camps, 
personally delivered his 500,000-year-old 
find to the American Museum of Natural 
History in New York. There, for the 
next year, Koenigswald and museum 
scientists will study the Java fellow and 
similarly precious items which he col- 
lected in Java and China. 


a 


Measuring Cosmic Rays 


Scientists’ yardsticks, directed beyond 
the earth’s atmosphere, have yielded 


two new and precise measurements in, 


the field of cosmic rays. These discov- 
eries, which may extend the present 
meager understanding of the mysteri- 
ous ultra-high-frequency rays bombard- 
ing the earth from all directions, were 
announced last week at a meeting of the 
American Physical Society in New York: 
€ Through ‘instruments buried in the 
warhead of the captured German V-2 
rocket which soared to a record height 
of 102 miles at White Sands, N. M., on 
July 30, a concentrated belt of cosmic 
rays, 100,000 feet thick, was found at 20 
to 40. miles above the earth. The cosmic 
showers at this height are 300 times 
more numerous than at ground level, 


Dr. J. A. Van Allen, Johns Hopkins 
physicist, said. 


@ The mesotron, powerful elementary 
particle made by cosmic-ray bombard- 
ment of the earth (Newsweek, Feb. 4) 
and capable of releasing thousands of 
times as much energy as is produced by 
atomic fission, is now known to have a 
mass of exactly 202 times that of the 
electron. The figure was reported by 
Drs. William B. Fretter and Robert B. 
Brode, who analyzed 26 mesotrons, ar- 
tificially produced, in University of Cali- 
fornia cloud chambers. 


or 


Cloud Meter 


Atop Mount Washington in New 
Hampshire, New England’s highest peak 
(6,288 feet), meteorologists fastened a 
tiny porous cup on the end of a tube. The 
cup collected liquid cloud particles, so 
small that 100 million of them would be 
needed to form one drop of water. The 
particles slid down the tube from the 
collector into an electric counting cham- 
ber where they formed small droplets. 
As they reached a certain size, the counter 
registered an automatic electrical impulse 
or “kick.” 

Meanwhile, another gadget, known as 
a pitot tube, measured the cloud’s air 
velocity and indicated its volume. From 
the double data—the number of cloud 
particles per cubic meter and the cloud’s 
volume—the scientists measured, for the 
first time, the exact liquid-water content 
of a cloud. 

The delicate trick, announced last week 
by the General Electric Co., is made pos- 
sible by a new cloud meter invented by 
Vincent J. Schaefer of the GE Research 
Laboratory. Tested throughout 39 Mount 
Washington storms, the meter records ac- 
curately just how much rain, snow, or 
hail may be expectec to fall. Its first ap- 


plication, the GE experimenters predict- 
ed, will be in aviation. Weather stations 
equipped with the meter will be able to 
determine the amount of ice likely to 
form on planes. Fliers, thus warned, will 
know how much heat to apply for de- 
icing or, if the weather is too thick, where 
to go to escape the ice. . 


oo 


Chemical Quartet 


Four new chemical discoveries which 
may put an end to serious drug shortages 
were made known by leading scientists at 
the American Chemical Society meeting 
in Chicago this month: 


@ Drs. Donald F. Othmer and Sidney A. 
Savitt of the Polytechnic Institute, Brook- 
lyn, described a quick way of making 
nicotinic acid, or niacin, the vitamin 
that prevents pellagra. Niacin has always 
been synthesized from beta picoline. A 
cheaper and more plentiful product can 
be derived from two chemically related 
compounds—gamma picoline and 2, 6, 
lutidine. 


@ A method for boosting the effective- 
ness of vitamin A, now in short supply, 
by mixing it with water was reported by 
staff members of the Jewish Hospital, 
Brooklyn. Heretofore, vitamin A has been 
given in oil form. The watery substance, 
it is claimed, puts eight times more A into 
the blood than the oil-soluble variety. 


@ Penicillins of greater strength and 
broader usage were suggested by bio- 
chemists at the University of Wisconsin. 
They increased the production of penicil- 
lin G by adding phenylacetic acid, which 
contains an atomic pattern characteristic 
of this variety. For penicillin X, the 
chemical called p-hydroxy-phenylacetic 
acid was added. 


@ A new kind of streptomycin called 
dihydrostreptomycin, just as _ active 
against germs as the original form and 
considerably more stable, was announced 
by Parke, Davis & Co. chemists. Labora- 
tory tests proved that its potency is 
not destroyed by a number of substances 
which break down streptomycin’s germ- 
killing ability. 


Po 


Life From Poison Gas 


Into the side arm of a test tube, Stan- 
ford University scientists placed a few 
spores of a common fungus, Neurospora 
crassa. Then they poured two drops of 
mustard gas in the main compartment, 
closed the tube, and immersed it in a hot- 
water bath. 

Thirty minutes later the spores were | 
removed. While subjected to the deadly ™ 
mustard-gas fumes, the fungus had pro- 
duced 29 new varieties. One, an albino = 
type, had never before been seen in the ” 
Stanford laboratory. / 

This biological research, reported last 
week in Science by N. H. Horowitz and 
his three associates, presents a valuable © 
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To supplement your workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance, Employers 
Mutuals of Wausau provide for com- 
plete 24-hour protection for em- 
ployees and their families through 
Group Health, Accident, and Hos- 


pitalization insurance. 


This plan can be tailored to your 
requirements. It can give varying 
degrees of protection to various 
types of workers, as desired. It as- 
sures you, and your employees, that 
they are protected—on or off the 
job, for 24 hours a day—freed from 
worry about medical, surgical, and 
. 2 hospital bills for themselves and 
- ) their dependents. 


Employers Mutuals write: 


Public Liability ... Automobile . . . Plate Glass 
i Burglary .. "Workmen's Compensation... 
Fidelity Bonds . . . Group Health, Accident, 
: oer ... and other casuaity insur- 
anee . . Fire... Tornado... Extended “over- 
age... . Inland Marine . . . and allied lines of 
insgrance. All policies are nonassessable. 


w the accident, 
out it, and wil 
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Peace of mind is the greatest single 
contribution you can make toward 
the efficiency of your employees. 
With it, they work better and pro- 
duce more; the accident rate drops, 

_ and with it the cost of your other 
insurance. 


anch offices in principal cities. Consult your 


Investigate this plan now. Call the 
loc telephone directory. 


nearest Employers Mutuals office, 
: or write Insurance Information 





make Insurance Understandable 


EMPLOYERS MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 


EMPLOYERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: WAUSAU. WISCONSIN 


This Complete 24-Hour Protection 
Provides Peace of Mind for Your Employees 


Bureau, Employers Mutuals of Wau- 
sau, Wausau, Wisconsin. 


HOW Employers Mutuals of Wausau 
Moke Insurance Understandable 
Because of the serious loss that may 
arise from lack of understanding, 
Employers Mutuals endeavor to 
make insurance understandable, 

through: 


. representatives trained to help the 
buyer understand his insurance; 


. . insurance survey service, which pro- 
vides policyholders with an analysis of 
their insurance coverage—what they 
have, and what they need for full pro- 
tection; 

. an advertising program dedicated to 
giving information about insurance; 

. A Dictionary of Insurance Terms— 
How to Understand Insurance and Buy 
It Intelligently. Over 200 words and 
phrases defined in simple ABC English 
with examples of specific applications. 
Write for your free 
copy. Address: Insur- 
ance Information Bu- > 
reau, Employers Mu- DICTION 4R) 
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tuals of Wausau, 
Wausau, Wiscon- 
sin. 
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So wrote one of our customers in 


December, 1860. Living south of the | 


Mason-Dixon Line, he complained of 
‘Harrisburg bills’® that ‘ 


anything with that money here.” 


This was seven years after George 


Frick had 
established 


his steam- 


engine busi- 


ness (1853). 
The Com- 
pany which 
Frick Steam Enginc, Built 1856, 
now in the Ford Museum, still bears 


his name has since lived through four 
wars and many nationwide financial 


crises. 


In 1882 Frick Company began 









making the refrigerating machinery 
which RS eR RD, 
. 27" x 48" Refrig. 
's now Machine Operated 
tie < * Continuously by Ar- 


mour for 35 years. 
stand- 


ard of 
excel- 
lence 


throughout the won. ines a the 


Frick compressors bullt forty or fifty 4 
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tion. One of them has been on the 


job nearly 60 years! 
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peacetime use of war's most powerful 
poison gas. Scientists engaged in chang- 
ing the hereditary character of certain 
plants and animals will find the technique 
useful in stepping up their understanding 
of the evolutionary process. And experi- 
ments with more important fungi, such 
as Penicillium, may reveal new strains 
that will eventually widen the medical 
scope of this and other germ killers. 


Soa 


Protected DDT 


Even in temperatures only moderately 
high, preparations containing DDT may 
decompose and lose their insect-destroy- 
ing potency. Deterioration follows the 
catalytic action of iron or iron salts which 
occurs in almost all DDT products. 

Last week in the journal Science, Fran- 
cis A. Gunther and Lois R. Tow of the 
University of California Citrus Experi- 
ment Station reported a method of pro- 
tecting DDT against decomposition. Add- 
ing two chemicals, picolinic acid and 
salicvlal-amino-guanidine, they say, will 
stop the catalytic action of the insecti- 
cide’s iron content. 


Paging The Pied Piper 


The common house rat, either brown 
(Rattus norvegicus) or black (Rattus 
rattus), is man’s worst mammalian enemy. 
His feet, mouth, and coarse hair carry 
disease germs from garbage dumps and 
sewers into restaurants and homes. He 
kills birds and fowl; he eats grain and 
other foodstuffs; he tunnels through 
leather, wood, and even lead pipes. 

From 1775, when he arrived in the 
United States from Europe, to the early 
twentieth century, the rat multiplied until 
there was nearly one for every human 
being. But by 1940, most American cities 
had managed to check the rat popula- 
tion’s growth. During the war when most 
rat-control programs were either cut or 


suspended, it began to rise. Last week, 
the Department of the Interior revealed 


that from 1940 to 1946, the 120,000,000 
rats had increased to 135,000,000. 


The greatest jump came in big cities 
badly crowded by the war. In Wash- 
ington, D.C., for instance, the rat rate 
increased fourfold—from 500,000 to 2,- 
000,000. Economically, the loss was ap- 
palling. In 1942, the American people 


paid out about $200,000,000 for damage 


caused by rats. In 1945, this amounted 


to $500,000,000. 
The most ominous indication, however, 


was the sharp rise in such rat-spread dis- 
eases as plague, rat-bite fever, amoebic 
dysentery, ptomaine poisoning (from food 
contaminated by rat droppings), and tu- 
laremia. Rats sick with plague were 
found in Tacoma, Wash., and only a 
prompt antirat program kept the disease 
from spreading to human beings. The 
number of Murine typhus cases (carried 


by rat fleas, and similar to louse-born 


European typhus though not so danger- 
ous) has doubled since 1941, according 


ft 





NOW _. . Vacation in 
Cenada'’s West Coast 
Province. Superb 
mountain drives, sea cruises, Indians and 

relics, hunting and fishing. Every 
vacation pleasure from June thru 


Sept. Secure accommodations ahead! 


Information: 


B.C. Govt. 
Travel Bureau 
Victoria, B.C., 
Canada. 
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to the United States Public Health Serv- 


ice. Now they total more than 5,000, 
mostly in Texas, Georgia, and Alabama 
Since the polio virus has been found in 
rats, some authorities believe that they 
may spread it to children. 

Crimson Lilies: Before the war, a 
dark-red powder called red squill and 
made from a lily-like plant native to the 
Mediterranean coast was the most widely 
used rat poison. It a dog or cat swallowed 
it, he would throw it up without harm. 
But rats cannot vomit, and half of those 
which ate red squill died. 

When the red squill supply was cut 


off during the war, scientists sought a 


























































































substitute. Experimenters at Johns Hop- 
kins invented an acrid gray powder called 
Antu, which forced blood to the rat’s 
lungs and drowned him in 70 per cent of 
the applications. Antu is poisonous to 


dogs and cats but does not harm human 
beings. The chief catch is that rats can 
detect the presence of Antu and can even 
develop a resistance to it. 

The most devastating of the new rat 
exterminators was discovered in 1944 by 
Interior Department scientists. Named 


“1080” because it was the 1,080th chem- 


ical to be tested for this purpose in a 
two-year hunt, (NEWSWEEK, June 4, 


1945), the poison is so powerful that 


a speck no more than a ten-millionth of 
the weight of a rat is fatal. 


Unfortunately, 1080 is fatal to human 
heings, dogs, and cats and no antidote has 


been discovered. It cannot be sold to indi- 
viduals, although the Monsanto Chemical 


Co, its manufacturer, is allowed to sell it 


to professional exterminators. Until some 
means of combatting 1080's effect on hu- 


mans is found, most city health depart- 


ments will have to use the less effective 
ut safer red squill. 
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@ Efficiency Doubled 


“WE HAVE BEEN ABLE to double our effi- 
ciency and cut paper-work in two—a 
tremendous saving of time and energy— 
by equipping our men with SoundScriber 
Portables,”” says C. K. Tomson, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the association which 
serves more than 14,000 breeders of Short- 
horn dairy and beef cattle. A corps of 
Association field men, equipped with 
SoundScriber Portable dictating ma- 
chines, ranges the whole United States 
supervising the colossal task. 


@ Action Speeded 


ON THE CATTLE-RANGE, in autos, in hotel 
rooms, at stock shows, field men dictate 
observations and facts on current breeding 
and production practices to their Sound- 
Scriber Portables. First class postage 
hastens the feather-weight, flat, unbreak- 
able, flexible SoundScriber dise to head- 
quarters. Association secretaries transcribe 
reports accurately and quickly because 
SoundScriber dictating and transcribing 
equipment reproduces the human voice 
with radio-like distinctness and clarity. 










© Time Saved 


MR. P. K. GROVES, Association Registrar, 
used to spend four hours a day dictating 
a daily mountain of correspondence. Now 


SoundScriber cuts his dictating time in 
half, enables him to devote more time to 
other essentials. Much SoundScriber dic- 
tation need never be transcribed. The 


recipient listens to message or memo—and 


the disc is then filed for future reference 
just like a letter. 




























THOUSANDS IN USE — THOUSANDS OF USES 


Lightweight, compact, versatile, easy to operate—SoundScriber electronic dictating equip- 
ment saves hours daily for salesmen and executives everywhere. Lower in first cost, much 


lower in operating cost. Step up your own efficiency, release your salesmen 
from time-consuming paper-work. Get all the SoundScriber facts today. Cs 
Just mail the coupon below. 
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MEDICINE 





War and Ulcers 

Until the second world war, the stom- 
ach ulcer was never considered a. sol- 
dier’s ailment. Then, inexplicably, it took 
an alarming toll among Allied and enemy 
troops alike. Twenty per cent of hos- 
pitalized RAF fliers had ulcers. In the 
American Army, ulcers became _ the 
second largest cause for discharge (neu- 
roses ranked first). So many German 
troops developed them that command- 
ers pressed the sick men into special 
“ulcer battalions,” fed them soft food, 
and kept them fighting. 

Among American fighting men, the 
ulcer rate was noticeably higher in those 
who bore the heaviest responsibility— 
the commissioned and noncommissioned 
officers. The connection between war 
neuroses and ulcers was small but per- 
sistent. In one group of overseas neuro- 
psychiatric cases, about 20 per cent had 
ulcers. 

Yet the surprising truth was that 
nearly 90 per cent of all GI patients had 
developed their ulcers not while in the 
service or under fire, but from one to 
five years earlier. Army doctors were 
forced to agree that while strain, worry, 
and fear seriously affect people who al- 
ready have ulcers, they seldom cause 
new cases. ° 

Summed up, the Army case records 
presented these facts: (1) The rate among 


men is about five times higher than 
among women; only a handful of service- 


women suffered ulcers; (2) duodenal 
ulcers, at the stomach’s exit, occur about 





*This jibed with British reports on bombed-out 
civilians. Hemormaages and perforations increased 
among old ulcer victims, but the new cases were 
negligible. 


eight times more frequently than gastric 
ulcers in the stomach itself; (3) ulcers 


grow worse in the fall and spring and 
improve in the winter and summer; and 
(4) ulcers seldom turn into cancers. 

In the early days of the war, the Army 
tried to cure its ulcer cases and return 
them to duty. But by mid-1943, the 
Surgeon General’s Office discovered that 
at least 80 per cent of the supposedly 
cured men had relapses. Finally it was 
decided to discharge the majority. Last 
week, the War Department told News- 
WEEK the score: Of some 50,000 wartime 
ulcer cases, two-thirds were sent back to 
civilian life. 

Pap and Surgery: In Army hospitals, 
at home and abroad, the average ulcer 
case responded to the standard treatment 
of several weeks’ bed rest, a strict diet of 
milk and soft food, and no cigarettes or 
liquor. But the doctors had no answer 
for the toughest problem in ulcer treat- 
ment—the prevention of relapses. Once 
patients returned to their work and broke 
their diets, they invariably bounced back 
to the hospitals. Some ulcers were re- 
moved by surgery, but new ones often 
formed in other parts of the stomach. 

Most ulcer specialists agree that if the 
unusually high stomach acidity of ulcer 
patients could be reduced, ulcers would 
be licked. One of the most sensational 
discoveries along this line was made by 
Dr. Lester R. Dragstedt of the University 
of Chicago. Dragstedt reasoned that since 
the relation between emotions and the 
stomach has been clearly established, the 
cutting of the vagus nerves which connect 
the stomach with the brain would reduce 
the corrosive stomach acids and thus al- 
low the ulcers to heal. 














International photos 


Plastic Eyes: Development of mobile artificial eyes madc of plastic (left) was an- 
nounced last week in Cleveland. The right eye of the girl at right is plastic but 
has been sewn to eye muscles and thus moves in coordination with the other eye. 


. The operation has been tried on a 
series of inveterate ulcer patients with 
nearly 100 per cent cures. During the 


last year, the Army has also used Drag- 
stedt’s vagotomy on some of its worse 


cases with remarkable success. The only 
drawback is this: Severing the vagus 
nerves slows up digestive action and 


food lies undigested in the patient's 


stomach for about 24 hours, causing 
considerable discomfort. 


Other specialists are concentrating on 
the search for medical rather than surgical 
cures. Drs. David J. Sandweiss of Detroit 
and A. C. Ivy of Chicago have extracted 


substances from the upper intestinal tract 
(entero-gastrone) and from urine (uro- 


gastrone) and formed compounds which 
greatly reduced gastric secretions and 
painful stomach contractions in a few 
human cases and in many laboratory ani- 


mals with artificially induced ulcers. But 
the work is still in an experimental stage 


and until it is completed, the ulcer pa- 


tient will have to stick to an insipid diet 
and a relaxed way of living. 


ro 


Ann’s Hungry Sister 


Anopheles quadrimaculatus, known as 
“Ann” to stricken GI’s and to doctors 
who consider it the chief carrier of 
malaria in the United States, has a sister- 
mosquito which may be an even greater 
malarial threat. It is Anopheles crucians, 
which was described last week in the 
journal Science by a number of United 
States Public Health Service officials as 
more active and relatively more abundant 
both earlier and later in the mosquito 
season than is the ubiquitous and dan- 


. gerous “Ann.” 


Crucians dissected last fall in the 
Santee swamps of South Carolina had 
five or more times as many malarial 
parasites in their salivary glands as had 
the quadrimaculatus. When captured, 
60 per cent of the crucians were freshly 
engorged with blood and another 32 
per cent contained blood only partly 
digested, indicating recent meals and 
considerable activity. Because of this 
highly infectious state, the Public Health 
scientists concluded, “the role of crucians 
in malaria transmission will bear further 
investigation.” 


ow 


Insulin’s Quarter-Century 


Twenty-five years ago, Dr. Frederick 
Banting,® a young Canadian just back 
from the war, took a post as instructor in 
the Western Ontario Medical School. Part 
of his job was to explain the function of 
the pancreas, the abdominal gland long 
suspected as a source of diabetes. Scien- 
tists had already agreed that the pancreas 
might secrete a substance (later called 
insulin) necessary for the proper assimi- 
lation of sugar. But no one had been able 
to extract it. 

Banting’s solution was simple and ef- 





®Later Sir Frederick Banting. He died in an ail- 
plane crash in Newfoundland in 1941. 
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Keep an eye on your competition 


When competition advertises “We make deliveries”... 


And when competition delivers with smart, business- 
attracting new trucks... 


And when their trucks are dependable Dodge Job- 
Rated trucks... 


Then ... see your Dodge dealer! 


Ask him about modern, up-to-the-minute new Dodge 
Job-Rated trucks . . . trucks built to fit the loads 
you haul and the roads you travel. 


See why trucks with Job-Rated engine power, Job- 
Rated braking power ... Job-Rated frames, clutches, 
transmission, springs, axles, tires and gear ratios 

. . will give you maximum performance, economy, 
safety, and long life. 


See your Dodge dealer now. Profit from the soundest 

ruck investment you will ever make. Save with 
recision-built Dodge Job-Rated trucks that fit your 
iauling or delivery job! 


Your Dodge Dealer Will Serve You Well! 


Your Dodge dealer is a responsible business man. 


He will serve you well . . . with good Dodge truck 
service, with the right truck parts. 


TRUCKS FOR 97% OF ALL HAULING NEEDS 


Dodge Job-Rated trucks include panels, canopies, 
pick-ups, stakes, tractors and many chassis-and-cab 
models (conventional and cab-over-engine design) 
- . . ranging from light delivery models up to 
37,000-pound gross weight tractor-trailer capacity. 


ONLY DODGE BUILDS “O0-Kacer" TRUCKS! 


DODGE “TRUCKS 


FIT THE JOB... LAST LONGER 
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Radio City at Hollywood to co-star with 
his wife, Alice Faye, in a combination 
musical-situation comedy show. 

@ Starting Oct. 3, Benny’s singer and Ne 
1 mamma’s boy, Dennis D vy, will work 
on his own program, A Day in the Life of 
Dennis Day (NBC, 7:30-8 p.m., EST). 
Like Harris, he'll also continue with Ben- 
ny. (NEWSWEEK, Mar. 25). 

@ This fall’s oldest stooge-star is Mere- 
dith Willson, 44, whose talents have long 
been buried behind Frank Morgan’s gag 
lines. A serious conductor and composer, 
Willson on his show, which hits the air 
on Oct. 4 (CBS, 7-7:30 p.m., EST), will 
present little new, insofar as he can cook 
up new ways of mixing music, gags, and 
unknown but talented guests. Even if 
this brew doesn’t sit well, Willson will 
still have the job of conducting his Chif- 
fon Swing for Burns and Allen. 


oe 


Pearson vs. Hearst 


Drew Pearson, columnist and radio ' 


commentator, has feuded with nearly 
everything and everybody, including 
Robert Allen, his onetime closest friend 
and co-founder of Washington Merry- 
Go-Round, with whom Pearson broke 
bitterly last summer after Allen’s return 
from war minus his right arm (NeEws- 
WEEK, June 25, 1945). 

Simultaneously last week, Pearson (1) 
baited William Randolph Hearst, five of 
whose papers use his column, the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission, and 
the entire radio industry, and (2) buried 
the hatchet with Allen. It all had a point. 
With Allen joining him for the first time 
since he went into the Army in 1941, 
Pearson formed the Public Service Radio 
Corp. and went out to get the radio fre- 
quency now used by WBAL, Hearst’s 
$6,000,000, 50,000-watt clear-channel 
station in Baltimore. 

This move forces the FCC into the 
first test of the high-sounding principles 
it enunciated last March in its now fa- 
mous Blue Book. In that pronouncement 
the commission chastised the .radio in- 
dustry in general for its lack of public- 
service responsibility and in particular 
cited WBAL as a prime offender. 

While the station hurriedly revamped 
its overcommercialized schedule, the FCC 
granted it only a temporary license and 
scheduled a hearing on whether to issue 
it a new permanent one. But deluged by 
other work, and unwilling to do hasty 
battle with the powerful Hearst interests, 
the FCC twice postponed the hearing, 
now set for Oct. 1. 

Pearson and Allen ask that the Oct. 1 
hearing be postponed for 60 days, and 
that on the new date the commission also 
hear their case for taking one of Hearst’s 
favorite properties away from him. Should 
the FCC agree with Pearson and Allen 
that two columnists would be better radio 
men than one publisher, Allen, as presi- 


dent, would run the station from Balti- 
more, with Pearson as the none-too-silent 
partner in Washington, 
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With Wallace Bled 


Henry Wallace’s job-costing differences 
with American foreign policy shook some 
editorial rooms almost as much as they 
did Washington last week (see page 19): 


@ In Nashville, Tenn., Silliman Evans, 
publisher of the crusading, liberal Ten- 
nessean, called in Jennings Perry, his bril- 
liant young associate editor, two days 
after Wallace’s Madison Square Garden 
speech. Evans told Perry he wanted an 
editorial demanding that Wallace quit 
as a result of his attack on Secretary of 
State Byrnes’s policy towafd Russia. Perry 
complied, handed in the editorial, but 
said that if it ran he would quit. The net 
result was blunt though amicable. Evans 
said: “Resignation aceepted.” Perry said: 
“IT am a veteran of one war and my son 
is a veteran of the other. I do not relish 
the manner in which we are talking our 
world into the atomic war and I do not 
choose to be a particeps criminis in that 
sorry business.” 

@ In New York, John Wheeler, crochety 
general manager of Bell Syndicate, Inc., 
still burned over the fumble that cost 
Drew Pearson a clean beat on the hither- 
to unpublished letter to President Tru- 
man in which Wallace had spelled out 
more fully the foreign-policy line he 
took in his speech. Pearson’s column, 
quoting the letter at length, reached the 
syndicate on Sunday night (Sept. 15), 
Wheeler’s day off. Bell editors didn’t ap- 
preciate what they had and, instead of 
releasing the column at once, cleared it 
in routine manner for Wednesday re- 
lease. Before Bell could recover, Wallace 
released the letter to all the press. “We 
lost a hell of a beat—wish youd stop re- 
minding me of it,” snorted Wheeler. 


Perry: No particeps criminis, thank you 











Black Star : Acme 
Straight and Streit: One world, two ways 


World Between Covers 


This week, two new magazine ideas 
competed for attention from __ those 
Americans baffled by postwar bickering 
over borders, resurgent isolationism, and 
threats of a third world war. One was 
Clarence K. Streit’s new monthly, Free- 
dom and Union, which frankly plugs the 


world democratic federation idea Streit 


espoused in his book, “Union Now’; the 
second, a weekly titled United Nations 
World for dummy purposes only, aims 
less at world government than at some- 
thing far more Utopian in news cover- 
age: reporting world affairs without any 
national bias. 

Streit Views: Back in 1933, Streit 
concluded that the only answer to war- 
breeding nationalism was some kind of a 
world union patterned after the United 
States. Such a union, he reasoned, should 
begin with those nations most skilled by 
experience in the use of democratic 
tools. Streit rewrote his idea four times 
before he got it published in book form 
in 1939. So great was the response that 
he gave up a high-paying job as a New 
York Times correspondent to further his 
idea through’ Federal Union, Inc., a non- 
profit outfit which now numbers 10,000 
dues-paying disciples. _ 

Streit’s primer for world order went 
into limbo during the war. But Steit 
never gave up. From his cluttered study 
in Washington, he wrote pamphlets, 
kept up correspondence with his faithful, 
and made the rounds as a lecturer. The 
war-born United Nations doesn’t fit 
Streit’s concept of the better world. Nor 
does he derive much cheer .from_ the 
Paris Peace Conference which, he de- 
clares, is repeating mistakes of a genera- 
tion ago like “squirrels in a cage.” 

“New times,” Streit concluded “te- 
quire a new journal.” On Sept. 30 he 
launches it. Freedom and Union, a jour- 
nal of opinion, will sell for the time being 
by subscription only ($4 a year) largely 
to Federal Union, Inc., members. It aims 
to do for world federation what Thomas 


Paine’s “The Crisis” did for the Ameti- 
can revolution. 
Streit’s fellow revolutionists are an im 
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posing lot. They include Helen _ B. 
Hamer, a refugee from Science TIllus- 
trated, as managing editor; A. Powell 
Davies, clergyman-author (“The Faith 
of an Unrepentant Liberal”); and for- 
mer Supreme Court Justice Owen J. 
Roberts, Dorothy Thompson, Forrest 
Davis, Sen. Claude Pepper of Florida, 
Harold Urey, the atomic physicist, Henry 
Pringle, biographer of William Howard 
Taft, Pertinax, the French journalist, and 
J. N. (Ding) Darling, cartoonist, as 
contributors. 

Straight News: Bankrolled by Col. 
John Hay (Jock) Whitney, Nelson 
Rockefeller, , Max Ascoli of the New 
School for Social Research in New York, 
and the youthful Michael Straight of 
the New Republic, UN World will make 
its debut shortly after Jan. 1 under a 
title yet to be chosen. Although UN 
World is shaping up in the offices of the 
New Republic, its connection with that 
magazine doesn’t go beyond the housing 
shortage. Straight’s chief editorial archi- 
tects are two: William D. Patterson, 
graduate of the Associated Press’s for- 
eign service (Mexico City) and wartime 
OWI man who helped produce the in- 
vasion film, “The True Glory”; and Louis 
Dolivet, founder and editor of the small 
but profitable monthly, Free World. 

UN World wants a better world, too, 
but unlike Streit’s magazine, it will be no 
journal of opinion. Such opinion as it has 
will be plainly labeled. But mostly, its 
editors insist, UN World is out to become 
the slick-papered, bright, amply _illus- 
trated cosmopolite of news magazines, to 
make money, and not to fulfill a mission 
in well-heeled do-goodism. 

To start, UN World plans to man bu- 
reaus in Paris, London, Shanghai, Buenos 
Aires, and Moscow and hopes that in 
these and other news capitals, the New 
York original some day will sire foreign- 
tongued offspring. 

But to UN World’s global-eyed edi- 


tors—there will be no such thing as for-’ 


eign news. “That term,” says Patterson, 
“implies a nationalistic approach, or bias, 
if you will, to international news. We are 
shooting for the reader who wants his 
story out of Paris from neither the 
Frenchman’s nor the American’s angle, 
but from the broad view of the citizen of 
the world. We expect to cover Washing- 
ton and the United States the same way.” 


Kiplinger Letter Days 


In Washington last week, W. M. Kip- 
linger of news-letter-fame had a busy 
time. He (1) sued Pathfinder, the Wash- 
ington-edited, rurally circulated news 
Magazine, for alleged infringement of 
copyright and (2) watched like a brood- 
ing hen over his own forthcoming month- 

magazine. 

As attorney for Kiplinger; Thurman 
Amold, erstwhile trustbuster of the De- 


partment of Justice, cited 25 examples of 
Kiplinger items duplicated almost verba- 
tm in Pathfinder’s front-of-the-book, in- 





side-dope feature, “Under the Dome.” - 


To Kiplinger, the suit was only inci- 
dental. More eagerly, he watched his 
son Austin, ex-Navy pilot and San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle reporter, toiling to 
launch Kiplinger Magazine, subtitled The 
Changing Times. The magazine will sell 
by subscription only ($6 a year), take no 
advertising, print few pictures, and fea- 
ture “down-to-earth” short articles aimed 
primarily at businessman readers. 

Last week, Kiplinger’s first managing 
editor, Charles M. Stevenson, quit. His 
successor, John Denson, veteran of New 
York, Washington and Chicago news- 
papers, and Time and NEwsweEEK, ran 
smack into a threatened printers’ strike. 
Kiplinger put off the scheduled Novem- 
ber appearance of his magazine, but 
promised it “sometime this winter.” 





and worked instead on the theory that 
what ‘interests its writer will interest 
readers, 

Last July, for example, Mrs. Skaith 
came up with the little-known fact that 
work horses require 10 to 16 gallons of 
water a day and berated Toronto motor- 
ists for parking in front of the city’s 
ancient watering troughs. The column 
brought a flood of mail. Because she 
keeps her column noninsular and often 
needles Toronto, much of her fan mail 
comes from all over the province. Once, 
noting that 200 bathing beauties in a 
city contest averaged 5-feet-2 and 
weighed 155 pounds, the 5-foot-5, taste- 
fully tailored Mrs. Skaith outraged the 
gals with: “Miss Toronto is going to be 
a low-slung armful.” Sometimes she goes 
in for such purple prose as: “The first 





Toronto Globe & Mail 


Socialite columnist Skaith skipped society for notes and comment 


Lady About Town 


The current autocrat of The Toronto 
(Ont.) Globe and Mail readers’ break- 
fast tables is Dofy Skaith, the beautiful 
American-born blonde who writes and 
illustrates a column, “On the Town.” 

Born Dorothea Henrietta Munger in 
Kansas City, Mo., 35 years ago, she came 
to Canada in 1936, met and was married 
to Allan Skaith, now vice president of 
Packard Toronto Motors, Ltd.; and war- 
time major in the Royal Canadian Artil- 


lery. Mrs. Skaith moved in the stiff, 


red-coated regimental social life of To- 
ronto, picked up endless chatter about the 
city’s leading lights, and talked to virtually, 


every actor, author, singer, or other 
celebrity visiting Toronto. 


Last May, she persuaded her friend 
George McCullagh, publisher of The 
Globe and Mail, to let her do a column. 
Thinking it would be a pillar of chitchat, 


McCullagh put it on the women’s page. 
But “On the Town” left the social notes 
and night-club patter to society reporters 


stringed bass with the lithe figure of the 
artist making violent love to it from its 
tiptoes.” 

MTB in Mrs. Skaith’s column stands 
for “my thinking brother,” a New York 
advertising man who sends her occasional 
tidbits. OTT stands for the column and 
is personified by a small figure with a 
Western hat (for her Kansas City back- 
ground), huge overcoat (because of 
Canada’s cold), and infant’s legs (be- 
cause she’s a “babe” in newspaper work). 

Most of all, Globe and Mail readers go 
for Mrs. Skaith’s pen-and-ink sketches il- 
lustrating four out of her five stints a 
week. An art student as a youngster, a 
graduate of Walt Disney's New York 
commercial studios, and an oil painter of 
no mean ability (her murals decorate a 
Toronto club and a baby’s surgical ward 
in a hospital), Mrs. Skaith still paints 
when she finds time. Her column comes 
painfully, her sketches almost with the 


flick of a pen or brush, The Globe and 
Mail is thinking about syndicating the 
whole works, 














ISTAKE OUT you r CLAIM 
in this great industrial empire! 


The emergencies of World War II compelled your government to 
build a great industrial empire—production facilities of great 
number and variety. 


With these emergencies ended, your government set out at 
once to offer these war-built plants for sale or lease to private 
enterprise . . . which is as it should be. 


A number of these properties have already been disposed of. 
Others are available . . . still others will be so offered. 


Spotted across the nation (in nearly every state) each of these 
plants possesses specific advantages. Some are large, some small. 
Many represent the very latest in modern structural design and 
equipment. Others, acquired as existing facilities, are varyingly 
less modern. But all are adaptable to some productive use. 


Your government wants to satisfy your needs . . . and liquidate 
its industrial holdings . . . quickly. Accordingly it is offering its 
surplus plants under genuinely flexible conditions and terms. 
All are offered for sale or lease. Many are offered in whole or part. 
Some are designated for multiple tenancy. And credit terms can 
be arranged. 


The unusual flexibility of these conditions and terms is designed 
to help the small business man particularly. As a further aid, 
small business has been given a high priority to purchase these 
plants. Our regional offices will advise you how to obtain this 
priority certification. 


The War Assets Administration invites proposals on all surplus 
plants. Watch this agency’s advertising for specific kinds of 
plants. Contact and make known your plant needs to the office 
nearest you TODAY —see listing below. 





Write, phone or call for the PLANT- 
FINDER, a fully indexed, descriptive 


catalog of Government-owned plants. 
SOVERNMENT 


up Wak Assprs ADMINISTRATION 


URPLUS PLANTS OFFICE OF REAL PROPERTY DISPOSAL, WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 


Principal offices located at: ATLANTA * BOSTON © CHICAGO « CLEVELAND ¢ DALLAS ¢ DETROIT * KANSAS CITY, MO. 
LOS ANGELES * NEW YORK «© PHILADELPHIA © PORTLAND, ORE. © RICHMOND fie (ST. LOUIS §* [SAN FRANCISCO 
Local offices located at: Birmingham ¢ Charlotte ¢ Cincinnati * Denver * Ft. Worth * Helena * Houston * Jacksonville 
Little Rock © Louisville © Minneapolis * Nashville * New Orleans * Oklahoma City * Omaha «¢ Salt Lake City 
San Antonio « Seattle * Spokane 
‘ 181-1 
' 
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RAILROADS: Red Ink 


Using big numbers befitting a big rail- 
road, Walter S. Franklin, traffic vice 
president of the Pennsylvania, last week 
gave the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion an unhappy picture. The Pennsy 
had a proud record. It had operated at a 
profit for 99 years, but this year it ex- 
pected a deficit of $14,616,000, even after 
tax carry-back credits. If the ICC leaves 
freight rates where they are now, the 


1947 deficit will be $55,00Q,000. 

The railroads are piling up evidence to 
support their plea for higher freight 
rates. Gustav Metzman, president of the 
New York Central, figured its deficit 
would be nearly $12,000,000 for 1946, 
while next year, if rates are unchanged, it 
will approach $69,000,000. R. E. Wood- 
ruff, president of the Erie, forecast 1946 
and 1947 deficits under existing rates at 
$2,800,000 and $7,646,000, respectively. 

Class I railroads—those with an annual 
gross of $1,000,000 or more—have total 
assets of about $30,000,000,000. They 
earned $901,700,000 in 1942, to beat 
their 1929 earnings (see chart). They 
haven’t gone in the red, as a group, since 
they lost $122,900,000 in 1938. This 
year they may clear $189,000,000. 

On averages, the railroads are not suf- 
fering yet, but an individual stockholder 
can’t live on averages. Of 30 big carriers, 
representing 75 per cent of the freight 
traffic, only ten expected to make money 


and Freight Rates 


in 1946 under existing rates. They are 
the Santa Fe, Union Pacific, Chesapeake 
& Ohio, Burlington, Great Northern, 
Louisville & Nashville, Gulf Coast Lines, 
Reading, Southern, and Wabash. Seven 
others—the Milwaukee, Missouri Pacific, 
International-Great Northern, New York 
Central, New Haven, Pennsylvania, and 
Frisco—expect a deficit in 1947 even if 
the ICC grants the rate increases the 
railroads are asking. 

What They Want: The ICC hear- 
ings relate to the railroads’ petition for 
freight-rate increases of 25 per cent, to 
apply on nearly all shipments except coal, 
coke, and iron ore. Because these excep- 
tions are big items—coal alone accounts 
for more than half the tonnage and 30 
per cent of the freight revenue—the 
over-all increase would be about 18 or 
19 per cent. However, the ICC in July 
granted interim increases averaging 6.5 
per cent, plus 5 per cent for Eastern 
roads, a concession to Southern shippers 
who had charged discrimination in favor 
of Eastern manufacturers. 





Significance 


In effect, the railroads now propose to 
boost rates by an average of about 11.5 
per cent over the interim increase. They 
also ask that the 10 per cent passenger- 
rate increase, which was made effective 
early iti 1942, be made permanent. 


Newsweek Chart by James Cutter 
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Wages are the main argument on 
which the railroads rest their case. After 
wages were boosted 18% cents an hour 
last May, the ICC found that straight- 
time hourly wages on the roads had ad- 
vanced 52.7 per cent since 1939 to $1.01 
this year. Payroll taxes are going up next 
year, under the Crosser Act providing 
more liberal pensions, by $8,000,000 a 
month; supply costs are also rising, and 
declining military traffic is trimming 
$30,000,000 a month from the wartime 
peak of passenger revenue. 

Because ‘railroads provide wheels for 
all industry, railroad troubles make 
trouble for the whole economy. The ICC 
may grant the rate increases, and the 
1947 picture may not be quite as un- 
happy as the railroads think it will be. 

But railroad management is in a pre- 
dicament not unfamiliar to other fields of 
business where prices are rigid and 
wages are elastic. The wage increases 
come suddenly, and often retroactively. 


Price increases come slowly, and they are 
never retroactive. 


Sil 


ATOM: Sight of Doom 


Corporation controllers who attended 
‘the fifteenth annual meeting of the Con- 
trollers Institute of America in New York 
last week were plunged suddenly into a 
bewildering new world where figures no 
longer added up. Chester I. Barnard, 
president of the New Jersey Bell Tele- 
phone Co., who served as a member of 
the State Department’s five-man board 
of consultants on control of atomic energy, 
addressed the controllers as a citizen who 
was not sure that civilization could much 
longer endure: 

“IT am not a defeatist, but from the day 
of the news of the bombing of Hiro- 
shima I have been thoroughly pessimistic 
of the possibilities of getting under con- 
trol not only the atomic bomb, but the 
other means of mass destruction . . . Un- 
less we all recognize that calamity im- 
pends, and that the difficulties of: fending 
against it are almost insuperable, we shall 
be unwilling to take the risks and to make 
the sacrifices necessary to achieve it. 

“If, unhappily, we should definitely dis- 
cover it is impossible to secure a workable 
international agreement for the control 
of atomic energy we shall begin with in- 
creasing energy to speculate on whether 
or how soon other nations will have the 
secret... It will not be long before we 
shall first fear and then be certain that 
other nations have this means of destruc- 
tion. By that time we shall be certain that 
though there is no defense against the 
atomic bomb, it is at least possible for us 
to reduce our vulnerability. 

Targets for Tomorrow: “The con- 
centration of our population and our in 
dustries in large cities and in vast manv- 
facturing plants is the condition of maxi- 
mum vulnerability, not only to atomic 
bombs but to other types of bombs. ‘The 


reduction of that dangerous condition 
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What's so good about what you’re eating? 


How can you go for mush when maybe there’s steak on the menu? 
A bowlful of cereal when there’s parfait to be had? Or is it that 
you’re just happy to find a restful place in a restless world? 
Maybe it’s because Mom and Dad are enjoying themselves so 


much they forget about your table manners. 


You can spot a good restaurant the minute you see it. The 
waiters actually smile at you. They take pride in recommending 
the “specialty of the house.” And the food tastes better for a 
lot of reasons. First, good restaurants have good refrigeration 
to keep food good to eat, make salads taste crisper, meats taste 


juicier. And, of course, they have air conditioning, too, to keep 
folks more comfortable. 


Good dining places all over the world are particular about 
the kind of refrigeration and air conditioning they have. That’s 
why so many of them choose Frigidaire — why so many stores 


and hospitals and hotels, too, choose Frigidaire. That’s right — 
Frigidaire, the same name that protects your breakfast, lunch 
and supper at home. Smart business men know that anyone 
who has made the millions of cold-making units that Frigid- 
aire has made must know how to make them good. And since 
people have bought over 7,000,000 of them, they must be 
good! These users will tell vou Frigidaire is dependable — helps 


folks like your Mom and Dad keep happier. As you can see, 


Whatever your cooling or cold-making requirements are, 
consult your Frigidaire Commercial Dealer, your local 
refrigeration and air conditioning expert. Find his name in 
Classified Telephone Directory under “‘Refrigeration Equip- 
ment.” Or write Frigidaire, 1018 Amelia Street, Dayton 1, 
Ohio. In Canada, 511 Commercial Road, Leaside 12, Ontario. 


You're twice as sure with two great names... 


Frigidaire made only by General Motors 
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Associated Press 


First accident: Awaiting rescue in a Newfoundland wilderness, survivors wave at the search plane 


calls for the dispersion of both our indus- 
trial plants and our population .. . If 
that were to be done quickly, say in 10 or 
20 years, the cost would be so great as to 
reduce our standard of living to-an ex- 
tremely low level . . . [and is probably] 
impossible of accomplishment except un- 
der a scheme of regimentation that would 
be nothing less than totalitarian govern- 
ment . . . Before such a redistribution . . . 
could be accomplished, and even after 
that we should be subjected to a life of 
perennial fear . . . probably more deadly 
to our civilization than even the immense 
burden of taxation which constant prep- 
aration for defense against atomic warfare 
would impose. . . 

“The destruction which the wars of the 
future will impose on the winner and 
loser alike is likely to make the question 
of who wins of little consequence . . . 
Though there are dangers that no plan 
would work indefinitely, it seems to me 
certain that the consequences of failure 
to secure the adoption of such a plan are 
the destruction of the ways and means‘ of 
American democratic life.” 

It was a thoughtful group of men who 
left the Hotel Commodore when Barnard 


finished. 


AIR: Death in the Fog 


The privately owned Belgian airline 
SABENA (Société Anonyme Belge d’Ex- 
ploitation de la Navigation Aerienne) be- 
gan flying in Europe in 1923. Recently it 
acquired some Douglas DC-4s. Last 
month, as the approved air-transport arm 
of the Belgian Government, it began a 
weekly round-trip service from Brussels 
to New York. 

On Tuesday, Sept. 17, Capt. Jean 
Ester, a war veteran of the RAF’s Belgian 


unit, took off from Brussels on the line’s 
fifth westerly crossing. There were 44 
aboard—37 passengers and six other crew- 
men, including two hostesses. The plane 
refueled at Eire. On Wednesday, at 
4:30 a.m. Newfoundland time, it ap- 
proached the Gander Airfield for a land- 
ing. Gander was fogbound, with a 400- 
foot ceiling. A stiff cross-wind was blow- 
ing. Ester, trying to land on instruments, 
came in on the northwest “leg” of the 
radio range but overshot the field. He 
flew on some 22 miles southwest and 
turned to come in on the southwest radio 
range. At 700 feet altitude he smacked 
into the tops of spruce trees covering a 
ridge and mowed through them until the 
DC-4 nosed into the ground and burned. 

Fog hampered aerial and ground 
search parties most of the next day. It 
was not until 8 a.m. Thursday that a 
Cairo-bound TWA plane from New 
York spotted the fire-blackened silver 
shell. Three people could be seen beside 
it, waving coats. 

St. Martin’s Plateau: American sol- 
diers, native woodsmen, and_ Indian 
guides flew to a wilderness lake 5 miles 
from the crash scene. In rubber boats a 
party headed by an Army doctor, Capt. 
Samuel Martin, paddled and _ portaged 
laboriously up Dead Wolf Creek for 3 
miles, then hacked through 3 miles of 
underbrush and spruce. As dusk fell they 
reached the clearing where eighteen sur- 
vivors—two of them critically injured, 
others with broken bones, and all of them 
burned—huddled wet, cold, and hungry 
beside the wreckage that held the bodies 
of 26 of their fellow passengers. So many 
had escaped because the soft spruce 
tops had broken the impact of the crash. 

Most of the survivors were hurt too 
badly to be taken out through the wil- 
derness to the lake. Over a walkie-talkie 


radio, Dr. Martin asked for a helicopter. 
Meanwhile planes dropped him plasma, 
morphia, blankets, and shelter tents. 
His party moved the survivors to a plateau 
sufficiently cleared for a helicopter to 


land. The survivors, out of gratitude to | 


the doctor, referred. to this clearing as 
“St. Martin’s-in-the-woods.” 

The nearest helicopters were Coast 
Guard craft, one at New York, the other 
at Elizabeth City, N. C. -They were 
taken apart and flown by C-54 to Gander. 
It was early Saturday morning before 
they arrived and late afternoon before 
they were assembled. One had been dam- 
aged. Coast Guard Lt. August Kleisch 
took the other one and landed at “St. 
Martin’s.” Then began a furious race 
against darkness. One by one he shuttled 
seven of the most seriously hurt to a 
PBY waiting on the nearby lake. As dark- 
ness closed in, he flew the eighth directly 
to Gander. Next morning the rescues 
were completed. 

It was the first serious accident on the 
northern transatlantic route under civilian 
operation. The only previous civilian 
transatlantic accident was the crash of a 
Pan American clipper in the River Tagus 
at Lisbon in 1943. 


ows 


SILK: Raw Dealing? 


Col. Raymond C. Kramer left his job 
as economic boss of Japan (NEwsweEEK, 
Nov. 26, 1945) and came home to New 
York last spring to pick up his business 
life. Soon he was about as busy as a man 
can be. As chairman of Interstate De- 
partment Stores and a director of Allied 
Department Stores he was a retailer. As 
chairman of the Belding Heminway Co. 
and La France Industries he was a tex- 
tile manufacturer. As if th were not 
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Bees: »»-S0 if you’re planning a New Plant 


“| “DO IT ALONG THESE LINES!” 
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on the 


sivilian | ADD TO THE MARKET ITSELF — 


sivilian J * The best transportation, via the shortest East-West 
sh of a rail route 


Tagus Bf * The most extensive pickup-and-delivery service 
* More than 1300 passenger trains a day 
* Direct service to Atlantic and Great Lakes Ports 
* Fine access to main highways 

his job * Abundant natural resources 


sweEEK, § ° Plenty of labor * Favorable taxes 
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ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF © 
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TRANSPORTATION PROGRESS 





For available buildings and sites consult Pennsylvania Railroad Industrial 
Agents in Chicago, Indianapolis, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, New York. 








The Leader to 


the Leader ul frome 


Swiftly your Constellation soars outward, 
swiftly over the rim of the North Atlantic, 
now racing with the turn of the earth—St. 
Malo off the starboard wingtip and Paris 
—proud Paris—on the horizon. 

Your Constellation flight abroad and at 
home (see map) offers: GREATER SPEED— 
fastest transport in service. GREATER COM- 
Fort with the high-flying smoothness of the 
exclusive Normalair cabin. GREATER SAFETY 
—more surplus horsepower than any other 
transport. See travel agent or leading airline. 
Make certain your ticket reads Constellation 
—there is only one leader. 





Mh ivvld Leide? tx Soud. Confer, Nolet 
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enough, he joined his old friend, Paolino 
Gerli, in a new firm, Gerli & Co., to be- 

come a dealer in raw silk. He also started 
leading a dealers’ campaign that aims to 
change the whole business of govern- 
ment silk handling. 


The United States Commercial Co., a 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. subsidiary, 
is the government’s agent for silk. Until 
recently the USCC took sealed bids, re- 
taining the right to reject any that were 
below secret “upset” or minimum prices. 
At the last sealed-bid scale, 5,500 of the 
7,760 bales offered remained unsold. Silk 
prices paid had been as far apart at $5 a 
pound on the same grades. 

Last week, the USCC held its first silk 
auction with upset prices announced in 
advance. Bids ranged as high as $3.75 
a pound above the upsets; the average 
sale price was $8.50 a pound, and all the 
4,927 bales offered were taken. Gerli 
and Kramer bought about 500 bales, for 
something like $575,000. 

The Case for Freedom: The war 
converted the entire American silk indus- 
try to rayon. Kramer maintains that no 
manufacturer can afford to reconvert 
now because the price of silk has been 
fluctuating violently. The manufacturer 
who bought silk in June at $11.75 would 
have had to accept a $3.25 markdown in 
September before he could finish his 
goods. Half the silk sold by the USCC 
remains in storage, Kramer said, which 
means it is held either for speculation or 
shipment abroad, and not for American 
manufacture. “And the government has 
50,000 more bales in Hoboken waiting 
to be sold.” 

The logical answer, Kramer thinks, is 
to open the Japanese silk market to free 
trade between foreign buyers and the 
Japanese filatures, or reelers. Kramer was 
responsible for putting the USCC in 
charge of sales, but he argues that the 
need for its monopoly has passed, for 
these reasons: 








@ It’s inconsistent for a government 
committed to keeping prices down to try 
to keep the price of silk as high as pos- 
sible as the USCC has done. To cap the 
irony, the Bureau of Labor Statistics in- 
cluded the $11.75 figure in its July index 
of spot commodity prices, which indi- 
cated that the price of silk had gone up 
140 per cent. When the government 
seized silk at the outbreak of war, it paid 
only $3.08 a pound. 


@ There is no American silk industry. 
Every worker and every machine was 
| converted to rayon or other synthetics, 
' and there is no incentive to reconvert 
_ them to silk. The present scarcity market, 
' where silk stockings bring $3.75 and 
| pantie girdles $30, is completely unreal- 
_ istic. Silk, to find an American outlet 
| anywhere near its prewar level, will re- 
' quire a completely new industry—with 
all the research, styling, market sam- 
| pling, and building of sales experience 
| that would entail. 


- € Silk was Japan’s greatest source of for- 











eign exchange, and the mainstay of the 
Japanese farmer. The greatest economic 
problem of the Allied occupation is to 
put the Japanese farmer on his feet. The 
restoration of a free, relatively stable silk 
market can help bring this about. 


Po 


- RUBBER: Back to Nature 


The battle between natural and syn- 
thetic rubber for domination of the 
United States market isn’t over, but it is 
now clear that neither will score a knock- 
out. Trade reports place rubber consump- 
tion in 1946 at 80,000 tons a month, 
twice the prewar average. Natural-rubber 
imports have been brought back to about 
30,000 tons a month, and that leaves 50,- 
000 tons monthly for synthetic. 

The synthetic product is cheaper than 
natural—18% cents a pound against 231 
cents—in the present government-con- 
trolled market. All supplies are handled 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corp. If 
the market were free of controls, accord- 
ing to some trade experts, the synthetic 
price would go down to 15 cents and the 
natural price would go up to about 31 
cents. Under its policy of subsidizing 
rubber imports, the government has been 
paying as high as 64 cents a pound for 
some rubber in Brazil and 23% cents in 
Malaya, Siam, and Indo-China. 

Indicating even heavier imports, the 
United States Rubber Co., one of the 
largest plantation owners, last week ear- 
marked $3,000,000 to get 27,261 Malay 
Peninsula acres back in production. An- 
other 1,914 acres there, which the Jap- 
anese had turned into farm land, were 
hopeless at present. Herbert E. Smith, 
United States Rubber president, said im- 
proved methods would bring a yield of 
900 pounds an acre annually, nearly 
double the prewar Malayan average. 





The Orient’s snapback: Bullock carts collect latex 























































INSURANCE: Uncovered Vets 


The world’s biggest insurance business 
is not doing so well. The National Service 
Life Insurance, run by the Veterans Ad- 
ministration, issued policies totaling near- 
ly $150,000,000,000 during the war— 
nearly as much as that held by all 400 
private American companies. It insured 
all but about 5 per cent of our service- 
men. But when demobilization came, 
10,000,000 of some 14,000,000 veterans 
let their policies lapse. 

The Veterans Administration has tried 
to get them back by publicizing how, by 
paying only two months’ premiums, the 
veteran could get his five-year term insur- 
ance reinstated. 

Meanwhile, the VA tried to restyle 
the NSLI to make it more attractive. Con- 
ferences were called to find out what was 
wrong. Last Aug. 1, President Truman 
signed a bill which met most criticisms 
by liberalizing the beneficiary setup and 
adding endowment features. 

Private insurance men say the biggest 
factor in the NSLI’s loss of customers is 
its own red tape and inefficiency. As 
one of them puts it: “A client of mine sent 
them $80 eight months ago with an ap- 
plication for reinstatement and_ still 
doesn’t know if his policy is in effect 
or not. He took out a private policy 
because he had to be sure he was cov- 
ered. It should be set up and run like 
a private insurance office. As it is, the 
civil servants have no interest in keep- 
ing their customers.” 


oor 


TRUST: The A & P Test 


On Saturday, Sept. 21, at Danville, IIl., 
Federal Judge Walter C. Lindley handed 
down a 117-page decision which con- 
victed the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
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For the Airlines: 
Wanted: A Daniel © 


It’s no secret that a revolution is tak- 
ing place in the air industry—a revolu- 
tion so swiftly paced that it would 
require the judgment of a Daniel, the 
‘wisdom of a Socrates combined with 
the imagination of a Jules Verne in 
order to appraise its final result. The 
fact remains, individual airlines in the 
past year have been doing two jobs re- 
markably well—have carried on a 
|'tremendously expanded day-by-day 
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«+ No Sleepy Giant 


business and, at the same time, have 
been laying the groundwork for an al- 
most brand new airline system in the 
years ahead. The rub: What form will 
this new system take? 

No sleepy giant, the airline industry 
is fully aware of its many problems, is 
determined to transform them into 
| opportunities. In order to help investors 
| understand this situation, the nation- 
| wide investment firm of Merrill Lynch, 

Pierce, Fenner & Beane has just com- 
pleted a study of the diverse factors 
confronting the industry. Entitled 
“ ATRLINES—1946,” this booklet dis- 
cusses competition, Government regu- 
lation, labor costs, management prob- 
lems, passenger and cargo potentials, 
amount and types of new equipment.as 
_ well as other varying aspects affecting 
the industry’s prospects. In addition, 
“ATRLINES—1946” contains individual 
analyses of 18 leading companies. 

‘As with all M L, P, F & B studies, 
readers need only indicate their inter- 
est in order to receive a copy of “Arr- 
LINES — 1946.”* It will be mailed 
promptly—without charge. They will 
find it presents a frank, fair and factual 
picture of one of the most interesting 
of American industries, 





* For your copy of “Atrttnes—1946" address your 
request to: Department “NW,” Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane, 70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y, 
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Secret Thunder: Still on the secret list as to performance, the Republic Thunder- 
jet P-84 is reputed to be in the 600-mile-an-hour class. The air intake is through 
the nose instead of the sides, as it is in the earlier Lockheed P-80 Shooting Star. 





Co., twelve of its subsidiaries, and sixteen 
of its officers of operating a monopoly in 
violation of the antitrust law. 

Judge Lindley based his findings on the 
operations of the Atlantic Commission 
Co., a produce-buying subsidiary of 
A & P, which he described as “the rotten 
thread” which “permeates the entire tex- 
ture.” By charging brokerage fees and by 
handling a large volume of business for 
customers other than the A & P, the sub- 
sidiary made profits that enabled the 
parent firm to conduct its general opera- 
tions more cheaply, Judge Lindley said. 
This gave the A & P “a preferential po- 
sition in competition with other retailers, 
at the expense of the latter, who indirect- 
ly at least contributed brokerage and 
other earnings to ACCO which in the 
end came to A & P.” . 

An A & P spokesman said the decision, 
if upheld, “will mean less food on every 
dinner table and less buying power in 
every pay envelope. The decision has, in 
effect, knocked the props out from under 
the entire American business system; for 
the pattern of our operations is so usual 
that no sizable business in America can 
now hope to defend itself against the at- 
tacks of the antitrust division.” 

Defendants, who faced possible maxi- 
mum penalties of a $5,000 fine and a 
one-year prison sentence, included A & P 
board chairman George Hartford, his 
brother John A., president, and Carl 
Byoir, A & P's public-relations man. 
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LABOR: Umpire at Ford 


“The Case of the Lady in Red Slacks” 
is not a murder mystery, but concerns a 
woman worker at the Ford Motor Co. 
who was docked a half hour’s pay for 
distracting the men by wearing bright 
red slacks. The United Auto Workers 


protested to Harry Shulman, who um- 
pires all Ford-UAW disputes. 

His opinion—No. A-117, one of 235 
printed opinions and 985 typewritten 
memorandums he has issued to date— 
was that the company was wrong, since 
it did not object to bright green slacks; 
“yet it is common knowledge that wolves, 
unlike bulls, may be attracted by colors 
other than red and by various other 
enticements in the art and fit of female 
attire.” The decision is typical of the 
persuasive common sense of a 43-year- 
old attorney who, because successful 
collective bargaining seldom makes the 
headlines, is scarcely known to the public. 
Yet last week, when Shulman tried to 
resign, Ford and the UAW made news 
by joining to persuade him to stay on. 

A shy, plump, soft-spoken man whose 
eyes twinkle as he talks, Shulman was 
brought to Providence, R. I., from Russia 
when he was 9. His father died soon 
after, and Harry 
and his two broth- 
ers and two sisters 
had to work to sup- 
port the family. 
Harry sold news- 
papers from gram- 
mar school through 
Brown University, 
which he finished 
in three years with 
a Phi Beta Kappa 
key and medals for . 
debating and es- 
says. He finished Harvard Law School in 
three years, washing dishes and tutoring 
students. After a year with a small Wall 
Street firm and a year as Justice Bran- 
deis’s law secretary, he joined the Yale 
Law School faculty, where in 1940 he 
was made Sterling professor of law, a 
chair formerly held by Justice Douglas. 
In 1942 he got into labor affairs as the 
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chairman of a War Labor Board panel. 
One of the cases he handled was the 
Ford-UAW negotiations for a second con- 
tract. He got them to agree on every“ning 
but wages and vacations, which ‘vere leit 
to the WLB to decide. They .iked his 
work so much that when they decided to 
have an umpire he was the man they 
wanted for the job. 


Too Good to Quit: Shulman is the 
court of last resort in any dispute which 
can’t be settled by ordinary worker- 
management grievance setups. Cases 
may involve a single employe, as that of 
the red slacks, or millions of dollars, as 
last May when the company, forced to 
close. down for lack of materials, tried to 
save $2,000,000 in Michigan unemploy- 
ment-insurance premiums by classifying 
the shutdown as the vacation period. 
Shulman ruled against the company, say- 
ing: “A vacation is a period of rest be- 
tween periods of work. A layoff is a 
period of anxiety and hardship between 
periods ot work.” 

On other occasions he has smacked the 
union. He upheld the discharge of the 
president of a UAW local, and he upheld 
the company’s refusal to fire, under the 
union-shop clause, two test-drivers who 
were completing in eleven minutes test- 
runs that required twenty to thirty min- 
utes for other drivers. Shulman can be 
fred by either side, but so far neither 
has tried. Shulman wanted to resign 
to spend more time with his wife and 
13-year-old son, Stephen, at New Haven, 
Conn. He had been taking the Monday 
afternoon train to Detroit and returning 
to New Haven the following Friday 
night. Hereafter he will cut the Detroit 
stay in half and do most of his opinion 
writing in New Haven. Last year he re- 
fused a proferred $6,500 raise to his 
$12,000 salary (jointly paid by union and 
managemenr) saying he didn’t “want to 
have a money interest in the job.” 

Shulman says the first Ford contract, 
culminating a period of bloody, and bit- 
terly anti-union struggle, “signalized a 
revolution . . . and like other revolutions 
it was followed by excesses which later 
had to be curbed . .*. I try to teach- <o 
change attitudes rather than merely de- 
cide each individual case. Each dispute 
is transitory; it’s what's in the minds of 
the parties that lasts.” 


CIO’s Own International 


In 1920, the first International Labor 
Conference met at Geneva, to set up the 
International Labor Office of the League 
of Nations. The ILO lasted a good deal 
longer than the League. In 1946, with 
the old League members assassinating 
one another, it moved to Montreal, 
Where its main function was to sponsor 
Canadian-American meetings for war- 
manpower mobilization. 

Last fortnight, the 26th annual Inter- 
national Labor Conference got under 
way in the modern auditorium of the 
University of Montreal. Trygve Lie, sec- 
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"TF your car feels be thes. its testis 
MARFAK Chassis Lubrication 





THAT cyswionyY FEELING LASTS LONGER WITH MARFagy 


No fly-by-night hundred-mile grease job is Marfak Chassis Lubrica- 
tion! It’s made tough and long-lasting, for at least 1,000 miles of 
100% wear-resistance plus smooth cushioned riding and easy han- 
dling. Try it and see. Marfak sticks to the job, resists shock and squeeze- 
out from one lube job to the next! Applied by chart, never by 

chance! Ask your Texaco Dealer to give your car that 
“Marfak feeling” now! 


~TEXACO DEALERS 
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Tune in. . . TEXACO STAR THEATRE presents the new Eddie Bracken shew every Sunday night. See newspapers for time and station. 


2-COLOR 


’ RONRICO 


Ronrico Rums 86, 90, and 151 Proof 
Ronrico Corporation, San Juan, Puerto ata) 


U.S. Rep. Import Div., McKesson & Robbins, Inc., N.Y.C. 








every qesdagp costs $.0013 


Datlmotron saves steps! 


In busy, small offices, shops, stores, in the home 

or apartment, cn the farm—wherever paging or 

intercommunication is necessary, the new All 

Master DALMOTRON will pay for itself. 

NO DIALING « NO FUSS « INSTANTANEOUS 

LOW FIRST COST e LOW INSTALLATION COST 
Write Dept. NW for free literature. 


DALMO VICTOR, San Carlos, California. 
Distributors and dealers located in principal cities. 
“See the DALMOTRON demonstrated” 














AGED CHEESE - By Mail? 


WORLD’S 
FINEST 
NATURAL 
CHEESE 


"NOT SOLD § 


ASSORTMENT 


A special selection of fully aged, CHEDDAR, Sum- 
mer-Cured SWISS, Shelf-Cured EDAM, wore 
PORT SALUT, 4 lbs. net. Pack No. A7 $3. 
ALPS (Large) Includes Swiss, Port Salut, Brick, 
BLUE Rexoli, Glarus, and Camembert, 5 lbs. net. 
BOX Pack No. B7 $4.85 
BULK CUTS—NATURAL CHEESE 
AGED CHEDDAR—Tenderly aged for more than a 
year to bring out the incomparable flavor—4 lbs. 
Pack No. C7 $3.7 
CURED SWISS—Cured in our own cellars as only 
known in ‘America’s Little Switzerland’’—4 a 
Pack No. D7 $3. 
SHELF CURED BRICK—5 lbs, Pack No. E7. ‘$300 
All prices include shipping 
Send Your Christmas Gift Lists Now, Write for De- 
scription of Special Gift Assortments. 


The SWISS COLONY 


EQ Cheese Lane, Monroe, Wis. 
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retary-general of the United Nations, 
was on hand for the expected action 
linking the ILO to the UN. 

American representation on the ILO 
has been a monopoly of the American 
Federation of Labor, though in recent 
years a CIO “adviser” has attended. This 
year, Secretary of Labor Lewis B. Schwel- 
lenbach announced the representation 
would be alternated. However, President 
Truman reappointed Robert Watt of the 
AFL, who was last year’s delegate. After 
that snub the CIO decided to have noth- 
ing more to do with ILO. 

Instead, the CIO has been concentrat- 
ing on the World Federation of Trade 
Unions, which unlike the ILO has Rus- 
sian representation. Last week the 
WFTU’s nine-man_ executive board 
opened its first American session at CIO 
headquarters in Washington with Sir 
Walter Citrine of England in the chair. 
The WFTU also will seek UN recognition. 


ows 


NOTES: Trends and Changes 


Stocks: On Sept. 20 the Dow-Jones 
industrial averages, after hitting a new 
low for this year at 164.77, climbed back 
up to 170.13, and ended the week at 
169.06. 

Money: Treasury Secretary Snyder 
informed the International Monetary 
Fund that the United States dollar would 
remain pegged to gold at $35 an ounce. 
Two days earlier the British Govern- 
ment had announced that the present 
sterling-dollar exchange rate, a fraction 
above $4.03 to the pound, would remain 
unchanged. Experts thought this would 
prevent, or at least delay, any new wave 
of currency devaluation. 

Personnel: Vincent Riggio, sales vice 
president of the American Tobacco Co. 
since 1929, was elected president to suc- 
ceed the late George Washington Hill 
(NEwswEEK, Sept. 23) . ». The Johns- 
Manville Corp. promoted R. W. Lea to 
president, succeeding Lewis H. Brown, 
new board chairman. Six operating divi- 
sions are being organized as part of a 
$50,000,000 expansion program 
Vice Admiral Ben Moreell, retiring from 
active Navy service and from his post as 
Federal operator of coal mines, was 
elected president of the Turner Construc- 
tion Co., succeeding J. Archer Turner, 
the new board chairman. 


o£, 


PRODUCTS: What’s New 


Reconstructed Leather: Leathite, de- 
veloped by the Synthetic Leather Lab- 
oratories of Long Island City, N. Y., is 
made of waste leather which is chopped, 
mixed with water and_ latex, and 
screened. It can be finished and used 
like regular leather. 

Coiled Pipe Cleaner: Resembling a 
roll-up measuring tape, a circular plastic 
case holds twenty pipe cleaners that can 
be pulled out when needed and snapped 
off in 6-inch lengths. The maker of the 
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Newsweek Chart by James Cutter 


device is NuPak Pipe Cleaner Co. of 
North Hollywood, Calif. 

Sun-Dial Time: The latest gadget to 
excite the American troops in Berlin is 
the Riiter sun-dial watch, which sells for 
18 marks ($1.80). It has a compass- 
type dial plate that focuses on magnetic 
north. Sun time can then be read on its 
graduated scale. 

Ticket Vendor: The Pennsylvania Rail- 
road is trying out a coin-operated ticket- 
printing machine at its Broad Street sub- 
urban station in Philadelphia. Made by 
the Trans-Meter Corp., New York City, 
it has sixteen lighted buttons represent- 
ing the sixteen busiest suburban stations. 
The passenger pushes the button -for his 
station and deposits either the exact price 
of ‘the ticket or a larger amount; the 
printed ticket and the correct change pop 
out in a second. 


International 
Mechanical train-ticket vendor 
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LABOR TRENDS 





“s 


Phil Murray’s reported desire to resign 
his presidency of the CIO is regarded by 
most labor insiders as a warning to the 
right and left wings of the organization 
that they must stop bickering with each 
other. 


Murray thinks too much of his time has 
been consumed in recent months in 
straightening out intramural political rows 
in the steelworkers, United Electrical 
Workers, woodworkers, and other mem- 
ber unions. He wants to devote his ener- 
gies to the CIO campaign to organize the 
unorganized and to raise wages. 


His ace in the hole is the knowledge that 
no one else in the CIO could hold left 
wingers like Harry Bridges and leaders 
of the right like Emil Rieve in one or- 
ganization. He believes they'll realize this 
too when confronted with the choice of a 
successor and will buckle down to what 
he considers legitimate union duties. 


Should the maneuver fail Murray will 
submit his resignation to the CIO conven- 
tion in Atlantic City that begins Nov. 18 
and devote his time to his own union, the 
steelworkers. 


Murray’s intimates predict his resignation 
would start a draft movement at the con- 
vention of such strength that he’d have to 
give in and retain his CIO post. 


Such events would strengthen Murray’s 
hand, they believe, in leading the fight 
against the AFL and in directing the 
coordinated drive for wage increases be- 
ing planned for this winter by the steel- 
workers, autoworkers, and United Elec- 
trical Workers. 


David Dubinsky’s ladies garmentwork- 
ers are going to “clean up” in the North- 
east before throwing their full forces into 
the AFL’s Southern organizing drive. 
Dubinsky feels that competition from the 
small “open shops” in the New York area 
is a more immediate threat to his dress- 
makers than the big ones in the South. 


Special organizers already have been 
assigned to spots in New Jersey, Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, and 
New York where union officials say 10 
per cent of the dressmaking industry is 
operating outside union jurisdiction. 


United Furniture Workers and Inter- 
national Woodworkers, both CIO, will 
merge into one union, more than 100,000 
strong, at a joint convention next year. 
e merger heads off a revolt of right- 
wing members of the furniture workers 
who had threatened to bolt the CIO if 
their left-wing leaders were not removed. 
However, the woodworkers who will 
dominate the new union have taken a 
stand against any Communist purge. 








Handles Virtually Anything That 
Will Push Through a Pipe 


There’s nothing like the Moyno for hard-to-pump materials. Moynos 
handle just about everything from liquids to nonpourable pastes; resist 
chemicals and abrasives; pass particles. They’re self-priming, reversi- 
ble, extra durable. 

» The patented rotor-stator pumping element transforms rotary motion 
into continuous wedging action—delivers pressures up to 1000 pounds 
per square inch. Thousands of exacting wartime and peacetime assign- 
ments have proved the Moyno 
pumping principle to be the 
world’s most versatile. 


POSITIVE PRESSURE 
WITHOUT PULSATION 


Moynos operate with low turbulence. 
There are no small openings to re- 
strict flow and require high internal 


velocities. Discharge is positive, uni- No Other Purap Like This 


form, and continuous. ioe athe daumamine 
ba rotor and s' a work; take a’ wear. 
Pay ge — book, * ~ fs Centinucus, progressing seal lines produce pumping 
urn for the Detter... it (¢ effect comparable fo tha? of a piston moving through 
gives capacities, pressures, a cylinder of infinite length. Pumping element is easily 
dimensions, uses, replaced. No body casting has ever worn out. 


ROBBINS « MYERS, Inc. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO BRANTFORI ONTARIO 











MOTORS * HOISTS * CRANES + MACHINE DRIVES + FANS * MOYNO PUMPS 
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12” Can use 


Patapar 





What is Patapar, did you say? The full 
name is Patapar* Vegetable Parchment. 
Probably right now you are depending 
upon it in your home. The butter in your 
refrigerator — or the bacon and other good 
foods likely are wrapped in it so they'll 
keep fresh and appetizing. 


In other fields Patapar is used for pack- 
aging putty; motor oil containers are lined 
with it; it replaces oiled silk; hair waving 
pads are made with it. Patapar has literally‘ 
hundreds of other uses. 


Strong when wet 
». resists grease 


Patapar is the high wet-strength paper. 
You can soak it in water, boil it. It doesn’t 
weaken. At the same time Patapar will 
resist penetration of grease, fats or oils. 


It is odorless, tasteless, pure of texture. 


Patapar has a rich white surface that can 
be beautifully printed in brilliant colors. 
We do the printing in our own plants 
which are equipped to print Patapar eco- 
nomically in one or severgl colors —by 
letterpress or offset lithography, 


We have developed 179 dif- 
ferent types of Patapar to 
do an endless variety of 
jobs. Perhaps among these a 
179 types there is one that 7 
can solve a problem for 
you. Write on your business 
letterhead for booklet N. Ie ‘PPE Protection 
tells all about Patapar and 
its applications, 





Protected 


Patapar Keymark 
symbol of 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 


Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 
Headquarters for Veqetabie Parchment since 1885 
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How “Stabilization” Unstabilizes 
by HENRY HAZLITT 


After much wavering, the Tru- 
man Administration was _ finally 
brought, months ago, to acknowledge 
that price control could not work with- 
out wage control. But while its price 
ceilings have been fixed and rigid, its 
wage ceilings have from the first been 
vague, movable, and, in fact, fictitious. 
It has never applied the 


never-ceasing round of strikes under 
these circumstances can hardly be re- 
garded as a mystery. Every time the 
government buys off one present strike 
by forcing the employers to grant the 
substance of the demands made it 

buys itself twenty future strikes. 
And it begins by creating a situa- 
tion in which it is all but 





same principles to wage con- 
trol as to price control and, 
to do it justice, it has never 
applied the same vocabu- 
lary. Prices have frankly 
been fixed; but wages have 
merely been “stabilized.” 
Whatever nebulous mean- 
ing may once have attached 
to this word was completely 
lost in the settlements of the 
New York. trucking and 
maritime strikes: It was at last made 
crystal clear that there is no national 
“wage policy” or “wage line” that can- 
not ‘be destroyed the moment any 
powerful union chooses to challenge 
it through a strike. 

The history of these “wage policies” 
has now become drearily repetitive. 
The various wage boards set up by the 
Administration, ostensibly for the pur- 
pose of “stabilizing” or holding down 
wages, have been in reality wage- 





boosting agencies. The famous 18%- 


cent wage-increase formula was an 
open invitation to every labor union 
leader to demand at least that. He 
could hardly afford to ask léss for his 
members than the amount the Presi- 
dent himself had declared to be only 
their just due. This “stabilization” pol- 
icy could be put into effect as long as 
the government was forcing the oil, 
motor, steel, and other industries to 
pay greater increases than the unions 
could obtain through their own un- 
aided bargaining power. The new 184- 
cent higher ceiling was smashed the 
moment John L. Lewis decided to 
smash it. The government cooperated 
with him in smashing it, in fact, by 
seizing the mines and negotiating and 
signing the new ceiling-smashing con- 
tract with him itself. One consequence 
of this was the New York trucking 
strike and its settlement by wage 
boosts of 31 cents an hour. 


The truth is that the government 
by its own policies has finally placed 
itself in a position where it must sur- 
render to every strike. It not only fails 
to penalize; it rewards every strike by 
giving the strikers more than they 


’ would have got without striking. A 





impossible for a union to 
lose a strike. By the Wagner 
Act the government turned 
itself, in effect, into a union- 
organizing agency. One pro- 
vision of that act makes it 
in practice impossible for an 
employer to dismiss men on 
strike and to hire perma- 
nent workers to take their 
place. Local governments, 
in addition, fail to provide 
adequate police protection not only 
for substitute workers but even for 
workers who wish to continue peace- 
ably at their old jobs. Under these 
conditions all the natural risks are 
taken out of strikes, the previous 
function of the strikers cannot be 
taken over by anyone else, vital pro- 
duction must come to a halt, and the 
deadlock can only be broken by giv- 
ing in to the strikers’ demands. 


The least that we may hope for 
is that the Administration will can- 
didly recognize the situation it has 
brought about, and will now give up 
the pretense that it has any “wage 
stabilization policy” or that it can en- 
force any. But the logical and indeed 
the only workable corollary of aban- 
donment of a wage ‘control that has 
always been fictitious is an abandon- 
ment of price control; otherwise arti- 
ficial scarcities must continue to be 
brought about and production must 
continue to be discouraged, unbal- 
anced and disrupted. Yet the adminis- 
trators hang on grimly to every inch 
of price control that the present exten- 
sion law permits, and even interpret 
the law to retain far more control than 
Congress intended. 

Though the national production of 
meat this year was substantially higher 
than in the prewar years, both the 
Price Decontrol Board and the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture calmly ruled it to 
be “in short supply.” Restoration of 
price control then brought about the 
worst meat shortage in our history. 

The government’s “stabilization’ 
policy, in short, continues to create 
worse difficulties than any it was de- 
signed to solve. 
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Fist showing of he ew 


There’s no doubt about it—Remington Rand engineers have 
crashed through with an electric shaver that is five years ahead 
of anything on the market. This new shaver will handle any 
type of beard—shave it clean, close, smooth and fast! 


There’s a tremendous concentration of shaving power on the 
business end of the new Remington Foursome. Count the 
shaving heads and you'll see why the Foursome can shave four 
times as fast as an old-fashioned single-head shaver. 


There are the two highly effective and famous Remington 
round heads plus the twin cutters of the new Blue Streak 
head ... the equivalent of four single-head shavers. This com- 
bination of cutters, driven by an improved, more powerful 
motor, handles long and short hairs with equal ease — gives 
you a shave that is a shave! 

One shave with the new Foursome is worth a thousand 
words. This new Remington Foursome, Model 78B (AC-DC), 
is priced at $19.50. Supply still limited. 


Remington Rand, Inc., Electric Shaver Division, Bridge- 
port, Connecticut. Service stations in 86 cities. In Canada, 
Remington Rand Ltd., Toronto. 


REMINGTON FUt 


With the new 
BLUE STREAK twin shaving head 








Ro 


FOUR LONG-HAIR SHAVING EDGES 


TWIN SHAVING HEADS 


You've never seen a shaver head like this. The new 
Blue Streak is two heads in one with a “twin” 
inside cutter. This construction provides two 
shaving areas that, combined with the two highly 
effective round heads, give the Foursome four 
times the shaving power of a single-head shaver. In 
addition—and this is important—you get four 
shaving ‘‘edges”’ that whisk away long hairs. 
There are no hairs too long, none too short! 


REMINGTON ELECTRIC SHAVERS 


e 
A prooucr oF Reminglon Kaad mconronane 


SHAVE DRY NO LATHER NO BLADES 
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Associated Press 


Episcopal leaders; Bishop Sherrill, the Archbishop of Canterbury, layman Firestone, and Bishop Tucker 


Episcopal Shepherd 


And I will raise me up a faithful priest that 
shall do according to that which is in mine 
heart and in my mind. 

I Samuel 2:35 


The 55th General Convention of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church had com- 
pleted its business. The House of Depu- 
ties agreed with the House of Bishops in 
passing liberalized divorce canons, which 
provide that the diocesan bishop and an 
advisory council shall decide who may 
remarry in the church after divorce. The 
prelates concurred in the delegates’ ac- 
tion to continue study of union with the 
Presbyterians for another three years. 

But the most important matter on last 
week’s agenda was the election of a new 
Presiding Bishop, spiritual guide and ex- 
ecutive leader of American Episcopal- 
ians. The Rt. Rev. Henry St. George 
Tucker, mild, middle-of-the-road Vir- 
ginian who has headed the church for the 
last nine years, retires Dec. 3. On Sept. 
17, the House of Bishops chose as his 
successor the Rt. Rev. Henry Knox Sher- 
rill, 55, Bishop of Massachusetts since 
1930. The election was in line with the 
current triennium’s move toward a more 
protestant church (NEwsweEk, Sept. 23); 
for Bishop Sherrill is a low-churchman 
who heartily advocates the proposed 
Presbyterian union and interdenomina- 
tional cooperation. 

The new Presiding Bishop, who will 
receive $15,000 a year until he reaches 
the compulsory retirement age of 68, is 
the son of a Brooklyn real-estate broker. 
“I belong to a prehistoric race,” he says 
with a laugh, “I learned to ride a pony 
where Ebbets Field now is.” Ever since 
he went to Episcopal Theological School 
in Cambridge after his graduation from 
Yale in 1911, he has been a rooter for 
the Boston Braves. 

The Bishops’ Bishop: During the 
first world war, Dr. Sherrill was a chap- 
lain with the AEF in France. That experi- 


ence stood him in good stead in this war, 
when he headed his church’s Army and 
Navy Commission. In three years, he 
traveled 30,000 miles by air to Europe 
and the Aleutians, visiting chaplains and 
men. Last year he was made chairman of 
the General Commission on Army and 
Navy Chaplains in Washington, a board 
which screens chaplains of all non-Roman 
denominations. His interest in the chap- 
lain and the minister is reflected at home: 
two of his three sons are planning to enter 
the ministry. Both saw service in the sec- 
ond world war. 

As Presiding Bishop, Dr. Sherrill will 
live in New York, home of the National 

















Wide World 
Dr. Buchman: Rebirth in Switzerland 








Council, which he will now head. The 
council is a sort of church board of direc- 
tors which runs the financial, missionary, 
and social work of the church between 
trienniums. In addition, Bishop Sherrill 
will oversee the six-year-old Presiding 
Bishop’s Committee on Laymen’s Work. 
Under the leadership of the industrialist 
Harvey S. Firestone Ji., this committee 
has done much to bring laymen closer to 
church life. 

Although the Presiding Bishop has no 
diocese, Dr. Sherrill becomes on Jan. 1 
the spiritual head of his church. As such, 
he has authority to consecrate new bish- 
ops and represent his church at the Lam- 
beth Conference, over which the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury presides. Bishop 
Sherrill was loath to take on the post, as 
it means that he will have to leave his 
parish, Trinity Church in Boston. “One 
goes into the ministry to deal with 
people,” he told Newsweek. “The far- 
ther you get from the ministry the larger 
the price you have to pay.” 


Coon 


Buchman’s ‘God-Filled Nobodies 


Like the proverbial cat, the Oxford 
Group Movement has nine lives. The 
gtoup, known as Moral Re-Armament 
since 1938, has “died” over and over 
since Frank N. D. Buchman set forth his 
principles of achieving Christian brother- 
hood through mutual confession of 
faults, in an Oxford college room 25 years 
ago. But each time, MRA has sprung up 
again, through pamphlets, plays, and 
preaching, and largely through the con- 
tinued efforts of Dr. Buchman, at 68 still 
the leader. 

The latest MRA resurrection is now In 
progress. Its center is at Caux, a Swiss 
resort village overlooking Lake Geneva 
and Lord Byron’s castle of Chillon. 
Earlier this year, Philippe Mottu, 
Genevan who left a promising job in the 
Swiss state department to follow Buch- 
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@ You’re looking for ways and means to 
cut costs. A logical place to start checking 
is your plant’s electrical distribution and 
control system. For here is a key factor 
in production cost. 

During recent years, thousands of elec- 
trical systems have been operating under 
abnormal stress. They have become over- 
loaded and unreliable...poorly located or 
improperly applied ‘in relation to present 





Wherever electricity is distributed and controlled 


How Much Is It 
Costing Your Plant? 





‘needs. Under such conditions, serious pro- 


duction losses are a certainty. 
_ Check with your head electrical man. 
If he sees potential profit leaks, a Square 
D Field Engineer will (without obliga- 
tion) work with him in plugging them. 
The counsel of experienced Square D 
Field Engineers is available through 
Square D offices located in 50 principal 
U.S. and Canadian cities. 


_SQUARE J) COMPANY 





DETROIT 


MILWAUKEE LOS ANGELES 













































Workers You 
Can Depend On 


Workers who know that your success 
means their success...and who work 
to that end! 


The men and women who will man 
your plant when you locate in the 
N. C. & St. L. territory are intelli- 
gent, able-bodied, native-born. They 
want to keep their way of life... and 
guarantee their own future by mak- 
ing their jobs 
pay dividends. 

Many communities in the N.C. and 
St. L. territory are ready to cooper- 
ate with you and help you locate in 
areas that offer abundant, low-cost 
power, dependable labor supply and 
a moderate climate. 

Write to J. A. Senter, General 
Development Agent, Nashville, 
Tenn., for confidential reports on 
attractive sites. 





and your business— 
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man, started urging Swiss “groupers” to 
contribute to a permanent home’ and 
training center in Switzerland. It was 
their duty, he said, “to bring the saving 
ideology to Europe.” He hoped to buy 
the luxurious Palace Hotel at Caux, 
whose 700 rooms had long been vacant 
of paying guests. During the war, the 
Palace had served as a detention spot for 
RAF pilots grounded in Switzerland, and 
later as a home for refugees. 

Response was quick. A maid in Mot- 
tu’s house gave her savings of $300; 
others even sold their homes to give. 
The Palace was bought for more than 
1,000,000 Swiss francs (about $250,000). 
Through concentrated group _ effort, 
Mountain House (as it was renamed) 
was ready by July. Dr. Buchman and 
other MRA leaders came over from Eng- 
land and moved in. 

Home in the Hills: Ever since, some- 
thing like a permanent convention has 
been in session. By last week, some 60 
MRA men and women were coming and 
going each day by the rack-and-pinion 
railway from Montreux a mile and a half 
below. Visitors stay from a day to a 
month, and everyone pitches in to do 
housework and cooking. So far, group- 
ers from 30 countries have come to Caux 
for spiritual refreshment and indoctrina- 
tion in “the absolute standards of hon- 
esty, purity, unselfishness, and love.” 

MRA members at Mountain House 
range from Welsh and Lancashire coal 
miners to Margaret Evans, granddaugh- 
ter of the late David Lloyd George. Six 
British Labor M.P.’s have been there, as 
well as members of four other European 
parliaments. Pouring tea almost any 
afternoon is Mrs. Fredrik Ramm, widow 
of the Norwegian journalist and MRA 
member who died of pneumonia while 
held in a Nazi prison camp for under- 
ground activities. 

Although MRA has been accused of 
shirking its duties during the war, the 
movement is proud of the many MRA 
men who actually fought, as well as 
those who tried to promote industrial 
peace on the home front. MRA worked 
in Britain and the United States mostly 
through plays dealing with industrial re- 


. conciliation by means of Buchmanism. 


John R. Steelman, now Economic Sta- 
bilizer, was so pleased with the move- 
ment’s success that he called the message 
of one of their plays, “The Forgotten 
Factor,” “the most effective single force 
in the country for creating industrial 
teamwork.” Five of the dramas are 
booked for a London theater in October. 

MRA still believes in public confes- 
sion as a stimulus to a better life for all. 
It bases its future on a four-point pro- 
gram: in Dr. Buchman’s words, “sound 
homes, teamwork in industry, and unity 
within, and between nations.” At Caux 
and throughout the world the “God- 
filled nobodies” of MRA feel they are 
striving for “the greatest revolution of all 
time, whereby the cross of Christ will 
transform the world.” 











“TOPS’ 


for town and country 


.Keep up your good appearance. 
Garters are so necessary for good 
grooming—‘“‘Paris” is essential for 
your comfort. All the styles there 
ever were are yours in “Paris” 
Garters—and, best of all, they are 
of comfortable All Elastic construc- 
tion. Make your choice of—new 
colors—new patterns—all available 
at fine stores everywhere. Most styles 
modestly priced at 55c to $1.50. 
Ask for “Paris” All Elastic “Free Swing” 


Suspenders, too—and fine leather “Paris” 
Belts shown in new styles and colors. 


*Reg.U.S.Pat.Of7.—A product of A.Stein@ Company 
les 


Chicago—New York—Los Ange! 


aladts 


GARTERS 


NO METAL CAN TOUCK YOU 














alone —together—or with other 


office machines—can improve and 


Ki ateveons. if simplify your business methods 


Adddressograph and Multigraph machines provide business with the fastest and 
most accurate method of writing and duplicating information on paper. 


Most every department of business copies the same words and figures over and over. 
—many more times than you realize. In every one of these departments Addresso- 
graph-Multigraph Simplified Business Methods can be used profitably. 


You can write or reproduce anything that involves repetition or duplication 
with Addressograph and Multigraph equipment. . . alone, in combination, or 
in conjunction with other business machines and systems. They cut out 
waste motions, eliminate errors, get work out faster and improve efficiency 

at every step. 


Telephone our local office or write Addressograph-Multigraph Cor- 
poration, Cleveland 17, Ohio. Sales Agencies with service and supply 
departments in principal cities of the world. 


Multigraph are Registered Trade Marks of Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation . 
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Recollections of Old Satch 


by JOHN LARDNER 
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can youl wold 
a plastic? 


3 





The answer used to be, “‘around a 


pound.” 

Now, take a look at that Admiral 
13 lb. 9 oz. two piece radio-phono- 
graph cabinet! ...compression 
molded with Monsanto’s thermo- 
setting phenolic, Resinox, by 
Molded Products Corp., Chicago. 


Entirely practical and economical 

. it’s another example of what 
Monsanto’s progress in plastics re- 
search, combined with the skills of 
molders and die-makers can create. 
The handsome walnut color and 
lustrous finish are molded in. So 
are design detail, fittings and parts, 
thus eliminating extra machining 
and assembly costs. The cabinet is 
strong, hum-less, light in weight, 
beautiful. 


If you’ve been thinking of molded 
plastics in terms only of bottle 
closures, combs, etc. . . . it will pay 
you to investigate Resinox, now 
being molded into large radio and 
machine housings, toilet seats, 
washing machine agitators, auto 
and electrical parts. For full details 
see your molder or write direct: 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Plastics Division, Springfield 2, 
Mass. In Canada, Monsanto Ltd., 
Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver. 


Resinox: Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 

















MONSANTO 
_ PLASTICS 


SERVING INDUSTRY. WHICH SERVES MANKIND 














I listened with interest to some 
remarks delivered the other day by 
Mr. Satchel Paige, the wealthy Negro 
pitcher, beginning with the statement, 
in answer to a question, that he is 39 
years old. Satch always utters this 
vital statistic with a dead pan, in a 
firm, crisp tone of voice which sug- 
gests that if you want to 
argue the point you will do 
him a favor by arguing it 
with someone else. As far as 
he is concerned, 39 is offi- 
cial, and may continue to be 
so for some years to come. 

Mr. Paige went on to say 
that there are at least four 
ballplayers in his current 
vehicle, the Kansas City 
Monarchs, who could make 
the major leagues. He re- 
ferred to Jackie Robinson, the Mon- 
treal athlete who will be coming up 
with Brooklyn next year, as “a No.1 
ballplayer but not the best” in recent 
Negro baseball. He then let his mem- 
ory rove at will, and touched on the 
great hitters he has faced in his long 
and prosperous career of throwing the 
ball past enemy batsmen. 

Satchel is not a man who lets di- 
plomacy deflect his judgment. He has 
pitched to famous white hitters, in- 
cluding Joe DiMaggio, as well as dark 
ones, and calls the field as he sees it. 

“The greatest hitter I ever pitched 
o,” he said decisively, “was Josh Gib- 
son. No one else in the same class.” 

Gibson, in his prime the celebrated 
catcher for the Homestead Grays, 
holds the distance record for slugging 
in more than one major-league ball 
park. His feats were phenomenal, and 
there could be no more reliable wit- 
ness on this score than Mr. Paige. 

“The next best hitter I pitched to,” 
added Satchel, “was Babe Herman. 
And Charlie Gehringer, he had a good 


”> 
eye too. 


As | listened to this lean historian, 

I reflected that his solemn manner and 
terse way of speech are deceptive. 
Satchel can be frivolous when he wants 
to, in action, in the ironic style to 
which players in Negro baseball some- 
times give way and-which makes much 
better entertainment than the jeeps, 
bands, and gyrationists lined up by 
Bill Veeck and L. S. MacPhail. Mr. 


Bob Feller is going on tour next month * 


with a major-league all-star team; most 
of his games will be played with an 
all-star team of colored players led by 
Mr. Paige, and that is a good idea, for 





no other players can make an exhibi- 
tion game so much fun for the audi- 
ence and for themselves, 

En route to Okinawa a year and a 
half ago, your correspondent shared 
meals now and then with Col. Alan 
Shapley, commanding the Fourth Ma- 
rine Regiment on that operation, who 
was a gifted performer in 
football, baseball, and box- 
ing at Navy in the 1920s. 
After he left Annapolis, 
Shapley captained a Marine 
baseball team that once 
played an exhibition game 
with a team for which Sat- 
chel Paige pitched and Josh 
Gibson caught. This distin- 
guished battery, Shapley 
told me, was seized by a fit 
of flippancy halfway through 
the game. The pitcher and catcher 
exchanged a signal as Shapley came 
to bat. 

“You the captain of this team?” 
asked Mr. Gibson. 

-Shapley, swinging his stick and ey- 
ing the great pitcher on the mound 
with awe and misgiving, admitted 
that he was. 

“All right, you’re gonna be the 
hero,” said Gibson blandly. 

The Marine did not attach much 
importance to this remark, for he failed 
to see how anyone could be the*hero 
of the blank end ot an overwhelming 
shutout. A moment later, however, a 
pitch came up from Paige so slow, !:t, 
and round that it looked like a captiv e 
balloon. Shapley’s eyes popped for a 
split second. Then the startled Marine 
recovered in time to swing at the ball. 
He got himself a single. 


The farthest thought from his 
mind, as he stood at first base, was to 
steal on the celebrated Mr. Paige and 
the distinguished Mr. Gibson. But 
Paige suddenly went into his full 
wind-up, and the steal was inescap- 
able. Gibson, with a genial gesture 
toward catching the runner, broke the 
local throwing record for distance. The 
ball sailed over the center fielder’s 
head. Shapley kept running, and Mr. 
Gibson gave him a grave wink as he 
crossed the plate. 

“See what I said?” the catcher ob- 
served. “You're the hero.” 

It was the only run the Marines 
scored that day, while the opposition 
ran up telephone numbers. Colonel 
Shapley has been a certified baseball 
hero ever since, courtesy of Paige & 
Gibson. 
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SPORTS 
RACING: Queensland Rocket 
The tragedy of Phar Lap still lies 


heavily in the memory of Australian rac- 
ing fans. Fourteen years ago, the greatest 
of Australian race horses, having run 
down all rivals at home, journeyed to 
America, The six-year-old chestnut geld- 
ing hardly trained for his first race abroad. 
He got off to a slow start and ran wide. 
Yet he won the Agua Caliente Handicap 
in record time. Racing fans in Australia 
and in New Zealand, where Phar Lap 
was bred, went wild. 

Two weeks later, Phar Lap was dead. 
His followers were stunned. Rumors 
spread that the horse had been poisoned. 
An official autopsy did reveal traces of 
arsenic, but not in sufficient quantity to 


























Bernborough: On top Down Under 


kill him. Phar Lap died of colic and an 
ulcerated stomach. His 14-pound heart 
and his mounted hide were sent to Aus- 
tralia, and his skeleton to New Zealand. 
Today Australia has another champion 
race horse in a six-year-old bay stallion 
named Bernborough. Bred in Queensland 
by Emborough, an Irish stallion, out of 
Bern Maid, Bernborough is a big horse, 
standing seventeen hands and half an 
inch tall. His early owners did not meet 
the approval of the Queensland Turf Club 
and Bernborough was barred from the 
big metropolitan meetings. In his first 
four racing years, he appeared at only 
one track—the windy hilltop course at 
Toowoomba, 83 miles from Brisbane. 
Toowoomba Tornado: As a juvenile 
and a three-year-old, the Toowoomba 
Tornado won all but one of his nine 
taces. He had bad seasons at the ages of 
four and five, winning only three of 
ten starts. But Queenslanders swore by 
him. The other Australian citizens had 
no chance to compare him with first-class 
rses until the end of last year, when 
Azzelino Orlando Romano, a wealthy 
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Sydney night-club owner, bought him. 

Then Bernborough stepped into the 
big time—at Melbourne, Brisbane, and 
Sydney. Since last Dec. 22, the big bay 
has gone to the post thirteen times, 
packed heavy weight of 127 to 151 
pounds, covered distances of six fur- 
longs to a mile and a quarter—and scored 
thirteen consecutive victories. He won 
his thirteenth straight race in the Hill 
Stakes at Sydney last week, bringing his 
earnings to $93,000. 

A stretch sprinter, Bernborough charges 
up to the finish line like Whirlaway. Be- 
cause of this ability to bolt from behind, 
he is known as the Rocket Horse. A 
Melbourne turf writer said of one of his 
victories: “It was a breathtaking per- 


formance. Last in the field of thirteen, 


with five-sixteenths to go, he ran past or 
through the best of Australia’s sprinters 
and triumphed by five lengths.” 
Horse’s Neck: Bernborough’s near 
loss in the Warwick Handicap three weeks 
ago caused more excitement than any of 
his other victories. The horse ran into a 
pocket a furlong from home. Jockey 
George Mulley shouldered him between 
two rivals, drew clear, and immediately 
began to pull up. Bernborough, with 
Mulley sitting comfortably back, won by 
a neck. Bettors who had backed Bern- 
borough down to a hot favorite hooted as 
soon as their hearts left their mouths. 
Inevitably the question arose in Aus- 
tralia: Would Bernborough go to Ameri- 
ca? Romano did not care to commit him- 
self. But last week, Harry Plant, Bern- 
borough’s trainer, said the horse would 
stay at home. The present plan is for 
Bernborough to go on winning until he 


Acme 


has scored twenty consecutive victories 
in Australia, and then retire to stud at 
the age of eight. 

Australian racing fans approved the 
decision. They would have liked Bern- 
borough to run against America’s best 
horses, but they never got over the 
belief that Phar Lap’s death in America 
wasn't accidental. Bernborough pen- 
sioned off as a sire would be preferable 
to Bernborough dead in foreign parts. 
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BASEBALL: Manager Ruel 


Herold (Muddy) Ruel, 50-year-old 
ex-catcher, ex-coach, and _ assistant to 
Baseball Commissioner A. B. (Happy) 
Chandler, last week returned to his na- 
tive St. Louis and the Browns, with whom 
he began his American-league career 31 
years ago. His new job: Brownie manager 
for the next two years. 


, aa 


BOXING: Tami’s Lost Chance 
He had trained hard for the fight. He 


first tried the country, but the fresh air 
and quiet drove him back to the home- 
like noises of a New York City gym. For a 
trainer he engaged the services of his 
old friend Al.Silvani. He convinced him- 
self that he was young and tough enough 
to win. He was 23, had scored eleven 
straight knockouts, and was never KO’d 
himself, His friends held a premature vic- 
tory parade. Then, on the night of Sept. 
18, Tami Mauriello came to the end of 
the dead-end street that heavyweights 
travel today—he met Joe Louis. 


In the middle of the Yankee Stadium 
ring, Mauriello hesitated for a moment 
after the first-round bell, then threw a 
right-hand punch to Louis’s face. The 
blow staggered the heavyweight cham- 
pion from the center of the ring to the 
ropes, and lifted the crowd of 38,494 to 
its feet. Surprised and angry, Louis rushed 
back and went to work. A flurry of blows 
floored Mauriello for the count of nine. 
When Mauriello got up, the champ 
worked him over some more. The Bronx 
Fat Boy went down for good, clutching 
his head with his left glove. Against a 
Louis enraged by being hit, Tami, as he 
later frankly but startlingly told the 
radio audience, “thought [he] had him 
and got too God-damned careless.” The 
time: 2 minutes 9 seconds, Louis’s four- 
teenth straight, and.second shortest, KO.* 

If Louis has lost any of his ability in 
the past four years, it has yet to be 
proved. Though Tami in his dressing 
room cried with mortification at having 
hit Louis and then: lost, his one big 
punch sent wild hopes through the many 
contenders who want a shot at Louis, 
Even Billy Conn called from limbo to 
ask Promoter Mike Jacobs for another 
match. A more likely opponent: Bruce 
Woodcock, heavyweight champion of 
Great Britain, early next year. Woodcock 
had been knocked out by Mauriello, but 
he qualified for the champ’s date card by 
stopping light-heavyweight champion Gus 
Lesnevich in London the night before 
Louis successfully defended his title for 
the 23rd time. 





*The champ’s other one-round title KO’s: Max 
Schmeling (2:04), John Henry Lewis (2:20), Jack 
Roper (2:20), Buddy Baer (2:56). 
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Associated Press 
Cause and effect in Louis-Mauriello swifty: Joe comes out of stagger (left) to bomb Tami off both feet 











High up in the foothills of the Anada De Cristo 
Mountains, a part of the Rockies, in beautiful 
New Mexico, lies an enchanting valley, nestling 


abound, including deer, elk, bear, wild turkey, 
pheasant, and small game in abundance. 


Here, you can own your vacationland or lodge. 
Timber and native stone are plentiful with which 
to build your lodge or cabin, For those who de- 
sire, there is a beautiful ranch style lodge of 
native stone that will accommodate 40 to 60 per- 
sons for sleeping, and a dining room that will 
accommodate 150. This lodge is furnished with 
western antique furniture. 











You will have access to over 8,000 acres, on 
which to hunt and fish. The terrain is beautiful 
rolling New Mexico land ranging from 7,000 to 
10,000 feet in altitude. It is an all year-round 
vacation spot, with the hottest known tempera- 
ture being 82 degrees. There are beautiful can- 
yons, a iarge lake and some smailer ones, over 
200 fresh water springs and 15 mountain streams, 
full of fish. There are 14 riding horses and a 
number of cattle which are included in the sale, 
the horses to be owned jointly by members of the 
estate, and available for their use. You will have 
access to a beautiful ranch that will take you days 
to ride over. 








We will sell this estate to 25 individuals and it 
will be run by a chosen board of directors, simi- 
lar to an exclusive club, and will be jointly owned 
by the 25 members. Each member will have set 
aside for his own personal use 20 acres of which 
he can do with as he desires, aside from having 
the run of the estate. 





It will be sold on an exclusive sales basis to 
those with satisfactory references. Take ad- 
vantage of this rare opportunity NOW. DON’T 
GET CAUGHT NEXT YEAR, AND THOSE 
TO COME, WITHOUT A PLACE TO SPEND 
YOUR VACATION. 
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For Complete Information, Write, Wire, or Phone 


S. L. SHEPHERD 


AMARILLO METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


1023 West 5th Street Phone 2-4303 
AMARILLO, TEXAS 
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KING MEANS BEST IN EVERYTHING 











“End of a Hard Chukker,” painted especially for 
the Brown-Forman Collection by Gustav Rehberger 
] oma 
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i NG Enjoy King Whisky—from KENTUCKY! Discover why its 


|; pha ide LIGHT ful] smoothness, its mellow, satisfying flavor are 


f Black he hed applauded by the most discriminating. Treat yourself and 
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— BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERS CORPORATION 
7) © 1946—B. F. DIST. CORP. At Louisville in Kentucky 








your friends to Brown-Forman's King of pre-war whisky 


today. Order it at your favorite club, bar or package store. 





* The straight whiskies in this product are 51 months or more old. 40% straight whiskies; 60% grain neutral spirits, 86 proof. 
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EDUCATION 





Local Brothers 


For years, liberal educators have de- 
cried certain injustices of the college fra- 
ternity system. It has been an open se- 
cret, for example, that racial and religious 
discrimination has been the rule rather 
than the exception in national fraternities. 
Because of this policy of exclusiveness— 
many a college boy, unable to “make” a 
fraternity, has felt shamed and cast out 
from acceptable society. Last spring Am- 
herst College advised the thirteen chap- 
ters Of national fraternities on its cam- 
pus that before they could open this fall 
they must agree to discontinue discrimi- 
nation and to reduce their payment of 
dues to national headquarters. 

Dr. Charles Woolsey Cole, Amherst’s 
new president who, as chairman of a war- 
time alumni committee, had helped to 
draw up a liberal postwar program for 
his alma mater, was pleased at the fra- 
ternities’ response. Without exception, 
they agreed to the proposal for eradicat- 
ing snobbery. But the Amherst chapter of 
powerful Delta Tau Delta tripped and 
fell over a stumbling block placed in its 
path by the fraternity’s Arch (national) 
Chapter. According to its laws, said the 
Arch Chapter, membership “restrictions” 
must be upheld and national charges paid 
in full. If the Amherst chapter insisted, 
as it did, on conforming to the college’s 
requirements, it could not abide by Delta 
Tau Delta’s written laws and therefore 
could not reopen as an accepted branch 
of the national fraternity. 

This week’s college opening found Del- 
ta Tau Delta’s handsome Georgian house 
humming with student activity. But it is 
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's thought of selling his product 
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no longer the Delta Tau Delta House. 
The chapter has surrendered its charter 
and will now operate as a local fraternity, 
under the name of Kappa Theta. Presi- 
dent Cole has promised full support. 


Mr. O’Malley, Ph.D. 


Everybody loves Barnaby and his fairy 
godfather, Mr. J. J. O'Malley. Everybody 
that is, who likes pithy and adult comic 
strips. Crockett Johnson’s whimsical crea- 
tion has a tremendous following among 
those with a taste for meaningful fantasy. 
In 70-odd American newspapers, Bar- 
naby’s Mr. O’Malley now tilts his lance 
for good causes. His current crusade in- 
volves the education of the young. 

Since the beginning of September, 
Barnaby’s town has been threatened by 
a teachers’ strike and Mr. O’Malley, 
shocked by the fact that money matters 
are interfering with his godson’s educa- 
tion, has felt compelled to investigate. 
Teachers who read Barnaby will enjoy 
the strip more than ever as they follow 
Mr. O’Malley’s adventures with such 
characters as Lemuel Golebrick, 4 dealer 
in coal and a member of the school board. 

For several months, Barnaby has been 
drawn by Jack Morley, onetime Hearst 
cartoonist, and written by Ted Ferro, au- 
thor of the radio show Lorenzo Jones, 
while Barnaby’s originator, Crockett John- 
son, sits in on conferences to preserve the 
spirit of his brain children. In view of 
Mr. O’Malley’s present crusade, it is per- 
haps no coincidence that Ferro has been 
living in Norwalk, Conn., where a teach- 
ers’ strike made news this fall (NeEws- 
WEEK, Sept. 23). 
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Mr. O’Malley tilts an entertaining lance for worthy causes 
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Slim Apple 
$3.50 


For Years of 
Contentment 


Five generations of Americans have 
smoked our pipes. The Kaywoodie organi- 
zation was begun in 1851, and our found- 
ers often traveled by river boats (shown 
above) to supply the demand for pipes. 
The Kaywoodie Pipe of 1946 shown here, 
will bring you years of pleasure. Feel its 
balance, see its “drinkless” fitment and 
the beauty of its imported briar, at your 
dealer's. Kaywoodies are made by men 
who know how, with the 
most modern equipment and , 
technique. Synchro-Stem my 
provides ease of clean- #ONiMnnits 
ing. $3.50 to $25. Kay- 
woodie Company, New 
York and London. 
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A WELCOME 
ADDITION 
TO YOUR: 

OFFICE! 


ACTUAL SIZE 
4 in. high 
3% in. wide 





$5 

INITIALS SLIGHTLY HIGHER 
Needs Only 4 Fillings A Year! 
Of smart, modern design, the GIANT 
is a practical, handy, dependable 
lighter. Ideal for your desk ... and 
in your home, too! Covered in simu- 
lated leather; black and tan. Heav- 
ily chrome plated. At better stores 
everywhere. 






yx The GIANT Lighters make 
an excellent gift for your 1946 
goodwill advertising. These can 
be supplied with individual chro- 
mium initials or with embossed 
firm name imprinted—or both, 
if desired. 


WRITE FOR FULL DETAILS! 
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a By the Makers of Zephyr Windproof Lighters 


* GALTER PRODUCTS CO. 


711 W. LAKE ST., DEPT. B, CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
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Sylvia Sidney’s political accessories also included sweaters 


Ace ina Hole 


Perhaps it is asking too much to ex- 
pect that in a movie where the boy gets 
the girl, the principal characters be of a 
sort to win a little sympathy or admira- 
tion from the audience. Such is not the 
case in “Mr. Ace,” where George Raft, a 
political racketeer with belatedly devel- 
oped scruples, winds up in a clinch with 
Sylvia Sidney, a rich female politician 
whose first marriage has broken up be- 
cause she was too busy making speeches 
to do anything else. To the casual observ- 
er, they make a pretty horrid pair. 

“Mr. Ace” is one of those now-I-hate- 
you-now-I-love-you pictures, with polit- 
ical chicanery thrown in for the sake of 
the plot. Miss Sidney, not content with 
being in Congress (“any similarity to per- 
sons living or dead is purely coincidental 
and unjntentional”), wants to be gov- 
ernor of the state and tries to get the sup- 
port, essential to election, of Raft and his 
political machine. He, refuses, even when 
she turns sweater girl. Then people start 
double-crossing one another, and in the 
resulting shambles Miss Sidney winds up 
as governor and Raft winds up with one 
foot in jail. 

Miss Sidney is attractive and adequate, 
and Raft is the same as always. Mr. ACE. 
United Artists. Benedict Bogeaus, pro- 
ducer. Edwin L. Martin, director.) 


Ponr 


Blue Hokum 


In the ideal screen musical, Bing Cros- 
by always would be teamed with Bob 
Hope and Fred Astaire with Ginger Rog- 
ers. In “Blue Skies,” Crosby and Astaire 
have a pleasant time passing an all-Ber- 
lin score back and forth between croon- 


er and hoofer. Their audience will be de- | 
lighted. The only fly in this appointment 
is a ho-hum story—and add a “k” if you 
play anagrams. 

“Blue Skies” is told in flashback as Jed 
Potter (Astaire), a radio raconteur, broad- 
casts an unfinished story from his past 
when he was a famous musical-comedy 
hoofer, when his ex-vaudeville partner, 
Johnny Adams (Crosby) traded in night 
clubs, and when both were in love with 
Mary O’Hara (Joan Caulfield), a pretty 
chorus girl who became a star. 

Mary marries Johnny. They have a 
baby and should have lived happily ever 
after—but night clubs are in Johnny's 
blood. No sooner does he open one elab- 
orate joint and build it into a success than 








he sells it and starts another even more Eve 
pretentious and successful. frei 

Offhand, this would strike most of us | 
as good business and a lot of fun, but to J @ © 
Mary it is ground for divorce. The lovers § of | 
are separated. The baby grows up, Mary 
sticks to musical comedy, and Johnny § Per 


works at his night clubs and the war 
effort until we get back to the film's C 
opening scene—and Jed’s broadcast. At 


: “ ‘ e 
this point, as in 90 per cent of screen as 
musicals, one of the lovers sings their kno 
theme song and suddenly—well, youve take 


seen how this works out before. 

Crosby and Astaire not only sing and try 
dance as usual but play a pair of slightly 
stuffed characters with their accustomed 
ease and good humor. “Blue Skies” woul! 
have been better if the producer—spot- 
ting a dozen-odd favorites out of Irving 
Berlin’s album—had included a dozen 
more and sacrificed a pointless narrative 
in favor of a timeproof score. (BLUE 
Skies. Paramount, Sol. C. Siegel, produt- 
er, Stuart Heisler, director. Technicolor.) 
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PAYLOADS... BEB 


Every operator knows there’s profit in two-way air 
freight. You need payloads coming and going—and 
a cargo plane versatile enough to handle all types 


of products whether they be heavy machinery or 
perishable goods. 


Operating ‘“B F B” (By Flying Boxcar*) provides 
exactly that opportunity. The Fairchild Packet, 
known as the Flying Boxcar, is a plane that can 
take up to 9 tons of practically any cargo the coun- 
try has to offer. And it can speed this cargo to desti- 
nation at costs that challenge the rate structures of 
other types of transportation. 


FAIRCHILD 


Fairchild Aircraft Division, Hagerstown, Md. 


Fairchild Personal Planes Division, Dallas, Texas 


AND 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


Ranger Aircraft Engines Division, Farmingdale, L. |. 


Subsidiary: Al-Fin Corporation, Jamaica, L.1., N.Y. 


The Packet was designed to carry weapons or 
vehicles, paratroops, supplies or wounded. Its versa- 
tility has been tested and proved by the Army 
Air Forces. 

The Flying Boxcar can lend this versatility to 
peacetime commerce. Easily and swiftly loaded, at 
home on average-sized airports, smoothly efficient 
in flight, it carries in its unobstructed interior 
cargo that no other transport can handle. 

With Fairchild’s traditional “touch of tomorrow 
in the planes of today,”’ the Packet makes possible 


everyday acceptability of air freight as a swift and 
economical means of transportation. 


AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


Duramold Division, Joifftown, N.Y, 
Affiliate: Stratos Corporation, Babylon, L.1., N.Y. 





Youll tind 
these advantages in 
“THE HEART OF AMERICA” 


Transportation 


Excellent 


Power and Fuel ; Material Supply 


tlhundant, \ 
Inexpensive ! cased 


Labor Supply 


Good 


ERE, in the “Heart of America”... 

close to the population center of 
the United States, centrally located for 
quick, low-cost distribution of your 
product, you'll find many attractive 
plant sites. They’re located in commu- 
nities anxious to cooperate with you... 
communities made up of intelligent, 
skilled workmen to man your plants... 
and manufacture your product at a cost 
that will enable you to sell at a profit. 


The many inherent advantages of 
these communities are complemented 
by the fast freight and passenger facil- 
ities of the Wabash. For full particulars 
on sites in ‘The Heart of America,” call 
or write H. H. McIntyre, Industrial 
Agent, Wabash Railroad Company, 
Room 1448, Railway Exchange Bldg., 
St. Louis 1, Missouri. 


WABASH 
RAILROAD 


Seruing The Heart of America 
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Combined Operation 


Ever since January 1948, when the 
Metropolitan and the Whitney museums 
in New York merged, they have been 
collaborating on acquisitions so they may 
form “a well-rounded collection of Amer- 
ican art, which will eventually be com- 
bined” when a Whitney wing is built 
onto the Met. 

For the present the Whitney remains 
on Eighth Street. There last week the 
two museums opened an exhibit of the 
162 paintings, sculptures, water colors, 
and drawings they had bought in the 
past three years. The acquisitions cover 
all kinds of art, from the academic to the 
most advanced. For example, the sculp- 
tures range from a marble little girl with 
ribbons on her shoulders, who could be in 
the Metropolitan’s recent “Taste of the 
70s” show, to the “Cockfight-Variation” 
by David Smith which is made, in the 
latest style, of*flatspieces of steel that have 
been forged together. 

Unlike recent Whitney annuals, which 
have contained much advanced art, the 
acquisitions emphasize the conservative. 
Although many of the artists are little 
known, the show does include such noted 
favorites as Burchfield, Weber, Marin, 
Kuhn, and Watkins. 


oer 


Tempting Women 


The eleven contemporary artists whose 
versions of “The Temptation of St. An- 
thony” are now on view in New York seem 
to agree on woman as the greatest temp- 
tation. Yet only one of their canvases, 
painted in competition for the Leow- 
Lewin movie of Guy de Maupassant’s 
“Bel Ami” (NEWSWEEK, March 25), 
proved too shocking for the conservative 
Knoedler Galleries. These plush galleries, 
which deal chiefly in old masters, put 
“The Temptation” paintings on exhibit 


Surrealist Tanning ... 


——e 


last week at the start of a nationwide 
tour. But Paul Delvaux, the Belgian sur. 
realist, had made “such a very nude 
nude,” as Knoedler’s described his three 
large female figures, that his painting was 
banished to an upstairs landing. Among 
the other artists and their entries: 


€ Dorothea Tanning who, in her early 
830s, is one of the newest members of the 
official surrealist group, agrees with Del. 
vaux in sentiment: “It seems to me that a 
man like our St. Anthony, with his self. 
inflicted mortification of the flesh, would’ 
be most crushingly tempted by sexual de. 
sires and, more particularly, the vision of 
woman in all her voluptuous aspects,” 
But Miss Tanning expresses temptation 
more symbolically than does Delvaux, 
The vision of a nude moves toward the 


»..ex-GI Guglielmi, and... 


beleaguered saint from the distance as 
“his desires take shape even in the folds 
cf his own wind-tossed robes.” 

@ Louis Guglielmi, 40, a former Army 
private, has made one of the more spe- 
cific interpretations, Against the wall 
which St. Anthony has built to shut out 
worldly desires—symbolized by the roofs 
of Paris—leans the temptress, black stock- 
ing on one leg, red shoe on one foot, 
plumed hat on head. On the left is the 
symbol of Anthony’s heavenly aspiration- 
a ladder. 

@ Leonora Carrington, 29-year-old Eng- 
lish-born artist who lives in Mexico, de- 
scribes her weird interpretation fliply: 
“Naturally one could ask why the vener- 
able holy man had three heads—to which 
one could always reply, why not?” The 
temptress in this canvas is the bald- 
headed girl on the left who is cooking 
up “an unctuous broth.” To the right is 
the Queen of Sheba with her attendants 
and behind them, a ram holding aloft an 
earthenware jar. Miss Carrington offers 
this as her explanation: “Time was—Time 
is—Time is past. I was always pleas 
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.. Carrington agreed on woman’s place 


with the simple idiocy of these words.” 


(The interpretation of “The Tempta- 
tion” which is closest to those of the 
medieval artists is Max Ernst’s, whose tor- 
menting monsters recall the sixteenth- 
century painting by. Mathias Griinewald. 
Emst’s St. Anthony sees two women in 
the distance—the “figure of an earthly 
temptress,” who grows from the rocks, 
and the “figure of woman exalted,” high 
on. a pedestal. This painting by Ernst, 
who, at 55, is the leading surrealist, won 
the $3,000 Loew-Lewin prize and will 
appear in Technicolor in “Bel Ami.” 


Miss Beam’s Quilting Bee 


Quilts with modern designs now are 
competing with paintings in the art gal- 
leries. Last week nine of them by Ethel 
Beam, priced at $200 to $500, went on 
show at the Bertha Schaefer Gallery, 
New York. Taking her influences freely 


ance as 


he folds 


x Army fjfrom such different artists as Rivera and 
ore spe- Matisse, Miss Beam cuts and sews her 
he wall Bpieces in her own abstract-primitive way. 
shut out §She makes her quilts from any materials 
he roofs Hthat come to hand, such as old sugar 


*k stock- sacks, a sailor suit, and window curtains, 

ne foot, which she dyes or fades to soft and often 

ft is the Bexotic colors. 

iration- Ff As a sociologist and producer of docu- 
mentary plays, Miss Beam has traveled 

yd Eng- §extensively and her quilts tell gay stories 
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The one and only, the genuine 
Bénédictine...the same Bénédic- 
tine whose subtle, golden flavor has 
delighted epicures through the 
years, is yours again to enjoy! So 
exquisite in taste that the Bénédic- 
tine Monk who discovered it four 
centuries ago joyously dedicated it 
“Deo Optimo Maximo”...to God, 
most good, most great! 


Bénédictine’s own bottled 


BoD 


LIQUEUR 
(Bénédictine and Brandy) 
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ibout Mexico -and the United States. 
Mexican Holiday” has a fighting cock, 
the swinging doors of a saloon, a gigolo, 
a widow with a lily, and an Indian with 
‘burden; the central motif is the Virgin 
of Guadalupe surrounded by flowers and 
Worshippers. “Square Dance” takes place 
ma bright green field of clover sur- 
founded by a golden yellow cornfield 
border which is quilted with alternate 
mcobs and bottles of corn. The latter, 
ccording to Miss Ream’s explanation, 
ave sometimes played a role in getting 
Square under way.” 











Bénédictine still is produced in 
the famous Abbey at Fécamp, 
France, from the original secret 
formula...so closely guarded that 
only Bénédictine can taste like 
Bénédictine. Do not accept substi- 
tutes... insist on the one and only 
Bénédictine, 
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Bénédictine with brandy to create 
a new taste sensation. But this de- 
lightful mixture was brought to true 
perfection in Bénédictine’s ancient 
cellars—where genuine Bénédictine 
is masterfully blended with choice 
Cognacs to give you B and B of 
unmatched, uniform excellence. 






in the U.S.A. 


Julius Wile Sons & Co., Inc., 2 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. = 


BENEDICTINE is the exclusive trademark of the Société Anonyme, Bénédictine, Fécamp, France ¢ 86 Proof 








World’s Fastest, Most Accurate 
Stencil Duplicator, with 


| NEW, EXCLUSIVE 


ADVANTAGES! 


Write for data on world-wide ex- 
clusive advancements and name 
of your local dealer. Dealers in all 
principal cities here and abroad 


NIAGARA 


DUPLICATOR COMPANY 


128 Main Street, San Francisco 5 
California 
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Jebus send you a pound... 


Better still, order for each of your friends and 
family. Send $1.00 for each pound plus 40c 
per pound to cover handling, We'll enclose 
a Greeting Card with your name, Mention : 
whether for Anniversary, Birthday, ete, 
DeMET'S,INC,, D-3, 312 W. Madison, Chicago 6, Nl. 3 


TURTLES is the 


sea Yer registered Trade Mark of DeMet’s, Inc. 1 
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Men of Distinction 


Ellery Sedgwick and Thomas W. La- 
mont were born within two years of each 
other in the dreadful decade which fol- 
lowed the end of the Civil War. One was 
the son of a lawyer, the other a minister’s 
son. Neither was born to great wealth or 
abject poverty. One went to Groton 
school, the other to Phillips Academy at 
Exeter, Both started as cub reporters. 
One ended up as eighth editor of The At- 
lantic Monthly, the other as chairman of 
the Morgan bank of New York. Each, 
today, is a man of distinction concerned 


with remembrances of things past. 
Sedgwick calls his book of crowded 
‘ “ ‘ ” 7 
memories “The Happy Profession.” His 
recollections and animadversions range 
from the day of his birth in a house where 
the Radio City Music Hall now stands in 
New York to very nearly the present, La- 
mont, who could (if he wished) startle 
the world with the “inside story” of in- 
ternational banking of the last 50 years, 
contents himself with some “brief 
sketches of American life toward the 
close of the last century.” He calls them 
“My Boyhood in a Parsonage.” 

A lifetime in journalism enables Sedg- 
wick to write with professional §felic- 
ity, Although he restrains himself from 
“speaking with unforgiveness of those 


few persons who in the past have de- 


spitefully used me,” his book at times 
is as caustic as conversation among 
close friends. A lifetime in banking 
has not kept Lamont from writing with 
nostalgic tenderness, and there is nothing 
caustic on a single page of this book. 
Stockbridge Yankee: Although 
Sedgwick was born in New York he was 
not really a New Yorker. The Sedgwicks 
had been living in the same house in 
Stockbridge, Mass., since 1785. His father 
had, in the Yankee phrase, done well for 
himself; but when Ellery was a small boy, 
he lost most of his comfortable fortune 
through an agent’s speculations with his 
money. The Sedgwicks still had social 
distinction and plenty to eat, even if the 
shadow of many mortgages hung over 
their mansion. Later this was removed 
and if Sedgwick never made enough mon- 
ey to give Harvard $1,500,000 for a li- 
brary, as the parson’s son did not long 
ago, he grew up to be a pretty astute 
businessman, as well as a great editor. 


Sedgwick writes with delightful in- 
formality about his family which, like all 
good Yankee families, had its share of 
eccentrics of one kind or another, No- 
where else can be found as good a pic- 
ture of that peculiarly aristocratic Uni- 
tarian-Episcopalian society, indigenous to 
the Berkshire foothills, that thrived on 
the old Yankee virtues in that quiet and 
complacent era of gracious living before 
the turn of the century, 

Sedgwick’s reminiscences of the muck- 


raker era, when he edited first Frank 
Leslie's Popular Monthly on less than a 








Sedgwick: From cub to Atlantic editor 


shoestring and later McClure’s, are rich, 
sometimes rowdy, and always rewarding 
His portrait of $. $. McClure, that un- 
predictable Irish genius who gathered 
around him such famous reporters as 
Lincoln Steffens, Ray Stannard Baker, 
and Ida Tarbell, is devastating, Later, in 
the publishing house of Appleton, he 
knew Theodore Dreiser, Robert W, 
Chambers, and David Graham Phillips. 
From money saved during this rousing 
period Sedgwick was at last able to buy 
The Atlantic Monthly, Before him such 


Lamont: From parsonage to world banker 
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men as James Russell Lowell, William 
Dean Howells, and Walter Hines Page 
had edited its chaste pages. Now, more 
New Yorker than Brahmin, he took over 
_after a long campaign to persuade its 
owners that he was the “proper” man for 
the task. He had ideas, and in the 30 
years of his reign he boosted the maga- 
zine’s circulation, made it pay dividends, 
and had a wonderful time. He tells all 
(or almost all) about it with gusto in 
the bulk of his fascinating book. 
Hudson Valley Revisited: La- 
mont’s book by design does not range 
as widely as Sedgwick’s. In its limits it 
is equally fascinating. It is a calm story 
of life in various parsonages in the small 


towns and farming centers of the Hud- 
on Valley, It is a story of country life, 
of books read and games played, of rides 
with his parson father, of torchlight pa- 


rades in the great Tilden-Hayes cam- 
paign. Most delightful are the letters 








Tommy wrote from Exeter about arith- 
metic, food, how his “gray everyday trous- 
ers have such a hole in the seat that they 
editor | cannot be mended with darning,” and 
how the School beat Tufts College in foot- 
e rich, J pall, 52 to 0. (THe Happy Proression. By 
arding. | Ellery Sedgwick. 343 pages. Atlantic-Lit- 
lat “Ul Ff tle Brown. $3.50. My BoyHoon IN A Par- 
oon sonacE. By Thomas W. Lamont, 208 
Crs 8 Ht pages. Harper. $2.50. 
Baker, 4° per 4 pi 
mk New Books 
rt W, } Lorp Hornsiowen. By C. S. Forester. 
lips. 822 pages. Little, Brown. $2.50. What 
rousing | may be the last of the Hornblower novels 
to buy § (there’s not much higher for the erst- 
m such ¥ while Captain to climb) ends his war 


with Napoleon and brings him back to 
his beloved Barbara’s arms. It is by no 
means the best of Forester’s series, but 
it is more exciting than the previous 
one, “Commodore Hornblower.” All the 
old Hornblower props, from his seasick- 
ness to his lovesickness, are rung in. 
And there is plenty of action afloat and 
ashore, where he tangles with his old 
flame, Marie. Faithful hornblowers will 
blow no horns over this one but wish, 
like Hornblower himself, for a return 
to the good old days. 
Bricht Day. By J. B. Priestley. 286 
pages. Harper. $2.50. This newest novel 
by the apparently indefatigable J. B. 
Priestley is somewhat more the type of 
in we used to get from him. Less di- 
lactic than his recent books, it is a well- 
Populated, chatty tale about two genera- 
lions, that preceding the first world war, 
itd our own, The tale is told by a mid- 
tleaged and successful British screen 
Wer who has come to a remote Corn- 
val hotel to finish a script, A chance 
meeting with an elderly couple he knew 
inhis youth starts him off on the reminis- 
tenees which take up almost the whole 
Wovel, Most of them center around his 
ddolescent friendship with a large and 


tverse family group. This gives Priestly 
Buropeat! ° 'MlCe chance to air his views on a variety 
Idbanker {' Subjects, including two war genera- 
Hons, Hollywood, and first love. 
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LOS ANGELES 


Comparable speed to all intermediate 
points. Fast connecting service to all points beyond P+l*E Terminals 





PACIFIC INTERMOUNTAIN EXPRESS 
SAN FRANCISCO... LOS ANGELES... OAKLAND... SACRAMENTO... STOCKTON 
RENO... ELY... ELKO... OGDEN... SALT LAKE CITY... POCATELLO... DENVER 
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Made in the heart of the 
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since 1724 
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Newark, N.J. 


80 Proof « 








“Stop-and-Go- 
—that never stops! 


If all the streets with modern traffic sig- 
nals were laid end to end—they’d reach a 
long, long way. And the number of “‘stop- 
and-go” signals on them would make an amaz- 
ing total. They are so common in our every- 
day life that we take them for granted. 


Bodine motors are found operating the 
timers for a surprising number of these sig- 
nals. These small precision motors were select- 
ed because of their unusual dependability, 
even though they must operate in all ex- 
tremes of temperature for long periods of 
time without failure. Their choice for this 
type of service is an indication of the satis- 
faction Bodine motors have rendered to every 
type of user. 


If you are designing a motor-driven device, 
why not consider Bodine? Bodine motor ap- 
plication engineers will be glad to help you 
select the proper type and size of motor, 
from over 3000 standard specifications, to 
best meet your requirements. 


Bodine Electric Co., 2282 W. Ohio St., Chicago 12, Ill. 
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Making History at Nuremberg 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Indifference may greet the end of 
the Nuremberg trial, for a large sec- 
tion of American opinion is slipping in- 
to a swamp of cynicism. Voices are al- 
ready heard to the effect that we 
fought against the wrong nation, that 
Germany should have been appeased 
and that now it should become the 
fortress of the West. But to argue this 
is to say that humanity is eternally 
pursuing phantoms and that 
millions of lives were wast- 
ed in a delusion. A calm ex- 
amination of what Nurem- 
berg revealed provides an 
answer to that view. 

The purpose of the Nu- 
remberg trial was to pro- 
vide a sanction for interna- 
tional morality as revealed 
in international law, treaties 
and conventions. The de- 
fendants were 24 leaders, =. 
charged individually and as members 
of six organizations. 

The four counts in the indictment 
were (1) conspiracy to wage aggres- 
sive and illegal wars; (2) crimes 
against peace in violation of interna- 
tional treaties, agreement and _assur- 
ances; (3) crimes in the course of 
war in violation of international con- 
ventions, internal penal laws and of 
the general principles of the criminal 
law of all nations; and (4). crimes 
against humanity, as defined by the 
Charter of the Tribunal. The counts 
are related and constitute a sequence 
of responsibility. A vast amount of 
specific evidence was presented to 
prove that the very people who con- 
spired in bringing about war were 
likewise responsible for what hap- 
pened in the war. The whole case: was 
a mosaic—millions of individual crimes 
creating a general picture of conspir- 
acy against half the world. 


The trial was not being conduct- 
ed under American law. It cannot 
fairly be placed against the back- 
ground of the American Constitution. 
The law under which the trial pro- 
ceeded derived from the Charter of 
the Tribunal, created by eighteen gov- 
ernments which at the moment con- 
stitute the effective rulers of most of the 
civilized world. The Charter is organic 
law-and, in the nature of things and 
because its purpose was to apply basic 
justice, it could not embody all the 
protections enjoyed by Americans or 
British under their constitutional law. 
But behind the Charter was plenty of 


substantive law in the form of treaties, 
conventions and recognized principles 
to which Germany was subject. All 
the conditions of a fair trial were 
guaranteed by the Charter and were, 
in my judgment, observed by the Tri- 
bunal in the proceedings. The only 
post facto element was the Tribunal 
itself. The law which the defendants 
were charged with violating existed 
before ‘the crimes were 
committed. 

A reading of the im- 
mense record of the trial 
does not sustain those who 
claim that some of the de- 
fendants, notably Goring, 
made a good showing, espe- 
cially in their passages with 
Prosecutor Jackson. Goring 
is no fool, despite the inef- 
fable vanities, comic mein, 
and bizarre tastes of his 


glory days. But the role he sought to 


play in the trial—that of an innocent 
dupe of Hitler and Himmler and an 
indefatigable friend of peace—did not 
fit the mountain of evidence arrayed 
against him. 

The British prosecutor, Sir David 
Maxwell-Fyffe, made the sharpest im- 
pression, not only because of his per- 
sonality and experience, but because 
his task was limited to specific crimes, 
such as the murder of captured air- 
men. Soviet prosecution also limited 
itself to particular violations of the 
laws of war, mostly in Russia. The 
French prosecutor made only a slight 
contribution to the trial. Prosecutor 
Jackson carried the heaviest burden. 
His task was to put together a vast 
amount of detail into the portrayal of 
a gigantic conspiracy extending over 
many years. Such a performance dulls 
the patience of spectators. In the trial 
of Warren Hastings, Burke wearied 
his listeners, while Sheridan  en- 
thralled them. But Burke’s contribu- 
tion lives, while Sheridan’s is for- 
gotten. 


Jackson labored under another 
handicap. He is not a great and ex- 
perienced prosecutor in the American 
sense of the term. He grew up in = 
practice. He lacks the capacity f 
lucid and dramatic analysis which 
characterized Tilden, Hughes or Tom 
Walsh. But with dogged determina- 
tion he built up a history of Nazism 
which will live a long time. For this 
trial at Nuremberg is a decisive step 
forward in human progress. 
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i At DCA’s big Maryland plant, Shell supplies their general- 
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towering business 


DOUGHNUT CORPORATION OF AMERICA, 


big name in donut machines and donut mixes, built a 
on an idea. Shell Industrial Lubricants played a big role in this phenomenal growth. 


donuts to DOLLARS 


T's A TYPICAL American success story. From memories of fra- 
I grant donuts—served behind battlelines in World War I— 
Doughnut Corporation of America built a business with annual 
sales of millions of dollars. 


The original idea: To make a machine and mix to bake donuts 
as good, or better, than “those mother used to make”... 


The achievement: Crisp, flaky, golden donuts available every- 
where . . . machine-produced at incredible speeds—as fast 
as 7200 per hour, 2 every second! 


In production of this machinery, the Shell Lubrication Plan— 
and Shell Industrial Lubricants—have had multiple assign- 
ments. The Shell Lubrication Plan guides the use and applica- 
tion of lubricants during manufacture of DCA machines; and 
Shell products, for special lubrication functions, are furnished 
with every machine leaving the factory. 


purpose lubricating oil; a Shell Garia Oil is the heavy-duty 
cutting oil; a Shell Virgo Oil helps tool lightweight metals. 
Other Shell lubricants help hone cutters, clean parts, prevent 
rust, keep the plant spotless, and even determine moisture 
content in flour and grain. 


The over-all picture is one of versatile service—as Shell and 
DCA “team” to keep the donuts rolling into dollars. 


As new machines and new methods come into use, the need 
for planned lubrication is even greater. Shell’s complete and 
progressive plan includes: analysis of plant and machines; en- 
gineering counsel; advice on applying lubricants; schedules and 
controls for each machine; periodic reports on progress. 

Are you absolutely sure the ma- 
chines in your plant benefit by all 
that’s new in lubrication? Call in 
the Shell Lubrication Engineer. 
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SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 
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Abraham Overholt’s neighbors marked: Him .down as a thorough man 


~ 


when he put up a stone building to take the place af the little log cabin 


And today in a modern distillery—on that same site beside the Youghiogheny 
River—the thoroughness of the founder is stoutly maintained. 


And the robust flavor of Old Overholt — together with 


its deep, inviting amber color—keeps it a favorite now as then. S seaae 


is 


| 5 years old 













5S MrOverholtis ° 
a thorough man yf there 


ever was one” 
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Its good taste always stands out st PRESS AS bs 









Straight Rye Whiskey— Bottled in Bond — 100 Proof 
NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION, NEW YORK 


